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I. it presumptuous of me to speak about foundations in general and The 
Rockefeller Foundation in particular? After all, I have only been on the job 
for less than a year. But I have spent these months—in many ways the most 
' interesting of my life—listening to America, and to many people in the devel- 
oping world where as yet perceived only dimly so much of mankind’s future 
is taking shape. 

J have also been reading. 

J have read with interest, for example, Waldemar Nielsen’s “The Big Foun- 
dations,”’ and the headlines stimulated by this book with even more interest: 
Research Study Calls Big U. S. Foundations “Passive, Conservative”; The 
Twentieth Century Fund Report Finds Controversial, Innovative Giving Is 
Rare (Wall Street Journal, Oct. 16, 1972); Philanthropie Foundations Have 
Traditionally Concentrated Their Grants in Educational Institutions. Two 
New Books Suggest This Course Has Been Uncreative and Unimaginative 
(The Chronicle of Higher Education, Oct. 16, 1972); Pealthiest Founda- 
tions in U.S. Reported To Be “Malfunctioning’’ (New York Times, Oct. 17, 
1972); The “Sick” Foundations (Editorial in the New York Times, Oct. 23, 
1972). 

I also noted Nielsen’s observations that the Trustees of The Rockefeller 
Foundation surprised the skeptics with my appointment as President of the 
Foundation and . . . indications were that ... [Knowles] ... intended, with 
the backing of the Trustees, to give The Rockefeller Foundation a new and less 
constipated style and its greatest shaking up in half a century. My medica! 
specialty however was not gastroenterology but respiratory physiology and 
diseases of the chest and heart—and the better metaphor might have been 
that I was called to the house to breathe a new life into a venerable institution. 

In fact, why was / offered this magnificent opportunity? There are many in 
our country far more experienced and better equipped than I, When I asked 
“Why me?” I was told that what was wanted was, first, a younger man with 
intensive administrative experience in and a deep commitment to some field 
of social welfare, and, secondly, someone who was willing and able to stand 
up and articulate the interests of the Foundation with the public interest. 

[ believe my experiences in life and my perception of life are consonant 
with the Trustees’ understanding of what I might be able to contribute to The 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

! was born in the Roaring Twenties of a hard-working father and an artist 
mother, both possessed of a magnificent sense of humor. I was reared in the 
heartland on the Protestant ethic and such homilies as “Finish the Job,” 
“Neither a Borrower Nor a Lender Be.” “Cleantiness Is Next to Godliness.” 
I remember my mother feeding stray dogs and cats and itinerant hoboes while 
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simultaneously lecturing them on the virtues of hard work. My first heroic 
figure was the family general practitioner—a German immigrant named 
George Klinkerfuess—and at the age of eight I decided I wanted to be a doc- 
tor. I graduated from Harvard by the skin of my teeth in 1947; my happiest 
moments were spent playing the piano in a band, taking a course in Shakes- 
peare’s comedies, and performing on various athletic teams. Pre-medicine 
was all hard science—no social science, no humanities were required—a 
deficiency which I do not understand to this day. 

I graduated from the Washington University (St. Louis) Schoo] of Medi- 
cine in 1951 and interned at the Massachusetts Genera] Hospita] where I was 
to spend the next 20 years. My second heroic figure was Barry Wood, profes- 
sor of Medicine at Washington University, who taught me the Socratic method 
of teaching and learning. From 1953 to 1955 I was assigned to the Portsmouth 
Naval Hospital in Virginia where I learned that even in the tightest bureauc- 
racy it was possible to accomplish something as long as your energies were 
directed to problem solving and not complaining. In 1958 I] studied respira- 
tory physiology at the University of Rochester where I met my third and fourth 
heroic figures, Wallace Fenn and Hermann Rahn, who taught me the beauties 
of the scientific method and infected me with their own passionate commit- 
ment, as true scientists, to the quest for knowledge. I then returned to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital where I practiced and taught medicine and 
conducted research for the next four years until 1962 when I was named 
General] Director. My fifth heroic figure, Dr. Edward D. Churchill, professor 
of surgery at Harvard and chief of surgery at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital taught me the pleasures of reaching outside the field of medicine for 
added perspective on one’s own held, the proper use of the English language 
(a subscription to the London Times Literary Supplement proved invaluable), 
and the political intricacies of the MGH. My library began to expand to 
encompass literary criticism, history, and the social sciences. 

From 1962 to 1972 I served as General Director of the MGH. It was at this 
juncture that I learned that what one privately agrees on with one’s colleagues 
can have a devastating but frequently beneficial effect when said publicly. I 
was appalled at the lack of understanding of the unique position and contribu- 
tion of the urban teaching hospital—its costs, its manpower problems, its bui- 
feting by a multiplicity of private and public forces, near and afar, its disor- 
ganization internally. The administrative experience was witense to say the 
least, and our efloris mounted to articulate the institution with the public inter: 
est. We must have done something right for, hetween 1962 and 1972, the 
bottom line showed that our annual donors had increased from 10,000 to 
100,000 and our annual gifts from $250,000 io $4 million. 

Three episodes punctuated a lovely decade at the MGH. On a fishing trip 
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in 1963, I took along a book entitled The House of Intellect by Jacques 
Barzun with the statement on the jacket: “How intellect, the prime force in 
Western civilization, is being’ destroyed by our culture in the name of art, 
science and philanthropy.” It is a book of ideas, beautifully expressed. For 
me, the experience was a revelation. 

The second episode was going to Vietnam in 1967 at the request of the State 
Department and President Johnson to report on the state of health of ihe 
civilian population. During the month before we left I read everything I could 
about the history and culture of Vietnam and the Southeast Asian peninsula 
that hinges India and China. J kept a daily diary and was able to convert an 
unbelievably rigorous emotional experience into “‘conscious thought.” I had 
never forgotien André Malraux’s answer to the question of how to make the 
best of one’s life, which was to “convert one’s experience into conscious 
thought.” 

The third episode was my five-month sojourn with the Nixon Administra- 
tion when the then Secretary of Health, Education and Weliare, Robert Finch, 
attempted to have me appointed his Assistant Secretary for Health and Scien- 
tific Affairs. This experience allowed me to look objectively at democracy 
in action—and I capitalized on the experience by enlarging my library on 
American history, particularly the period between the watershed of the 1890's 
to the present. It was during this time that I learned the pleasures of under- 
standing at least partially where our country stood as of 1970—through the 
eyes of Commager, Hofstadter, Lerner, Leuchtenberg, Arthur Link, John 
Blum, Mark Sullivan, James MacGregor Burns, and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.— 
to say nothing of Teddy White. The experience stimulated me to take a year 
as a part-time fellow in the Kennedy Institute of Politics at Harvard so I could 
learn more about public policy and public management. I had been heavily 
involved in it for ien years so why not convert it into “conscious thought’? 
] had, after all, survived a remarkable decade. 

The turbulence of the America of the 1960's reflected a new level of 
rational and sometimes irrationa] groping for a new order of life, It was 
a decade of upheaval—individual, institutional, political, economic, and 
moral upheaval. By the end of the decade, the country was exhausted by 
one shock after another, and seemed transiently to be on the ropes. It was an 
age of anxicty and violence, and as one social critic said, the “onset of the 
nepoliating society’ —one in which traditional ways of doing things were dis- 
rupted as women, blacks and other minorities, homosexuals, members of the 
armed forces, students. welfare recipients, and prison inmates, to name hut 
a few. challenged traditional values and the power structures thal purveyed 
those values, demanding and obtaining a rethinking of those values and a 
redistribution of that power. The relative success of such confrontation 
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attested to a general public awareness of and sympathy for the deprivations 
of minority groups and a willingness to review traditional American values. 
There was also the larger, vaguely perceived feeling that centralized, deper- 
sonalized, technical, machine control by the bureaucracies of government, 
big business, or private institutions had to be changed—and local, personal 
control of one’s existence recaptured. Although the established religions con- 
tinued to decline in their influence in the community, a religious revival of sorts 
bespoke the search of many for meaning and significance in their lives. 

The public mood was one of fear in some quarters; anger, frustration and 
despair in others; or, worst of all, alienation and apathy. Yet extremist 
groups abounded, bringing to mind William Butler Yeats: 


Things fall apart; the center cannot hold: 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world. ... 
The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 


The cause of the disease was easily identified but seeming]y impossible to 
remedy—namely a massive scientific and technological machine run wild. 
Things were in the saddle, not the individual man—things which could wipe 
out entire populations with the bang of a nuclear bomb or the whimper of 
unchecked population growth—things which dehumanized individuals and 
leit ihem powerless to control inexorable forces shaping iheir lives. 

Progress was no longer inevitable and people began to feel that what they 
did would not affect or shape their futures. The goods of unbridled industrial 
expansion were accompanied by the bads of environmental pollution and the 
exhaustion of finite natural resources. Trends of global concern were being 
investigated for their interrelationship and their implications for the future 
of our planet: accelerated industrial expansion, rapid population growth, 
depletion of nonrenewable resources, environmental pollution, and malnu- 
trition. The computer-hased model could only conclude that civilization would 
collapse of its own weight—if growth in industrial production and in popula- 
tion continued al its present rates, Food available per capita would ultimately 
diminish, natural resources would be depleted, obsolescence of plant and 
equipment would prove irretrievable, and population would diminish rapidly 
because of starvation and disease, if glohal warfare had not already inter- 
vened, The Malthusian decline would begin ahout the year 2020. 

With all the comforts and luxuries of an advanced industrial country, the 
American people appeared to be dispirited, to have lost their faith in them- 
selves and in the direction of their country, Glutted with consumer goods and 
bombarded by the mass media all stressing the good life of endless con- 
sumption, the increased time available for leisure and recreation found 
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many Americans confused, guilt-ridden, and frankly unhappy with them- 
selves. Leisure time was used for the mindless distraction of television or 
brooding-dark introspection. Schopenhauer said that there are two basic 
sources of unhappiness: not having what you want: and having it. Happiness 
and the full life lie in the challenges and struggles, and the modern American 
either had everything or was overwhelmed with the magnitude of problems 
and retreated to apathy. 

Some of the confusion characteristic of the age and of the values in an 
advanced, industrial society dedicated to increased consumption and growth 
is illustrated by the following Associated Press news item: 


Instant riches came to the family two years ago in the form of 
a $200,000 inheritance. Today they were back where they started—“We 
blew it,”’ said Mrs. , 

The spending spree was two years in the making, according to Mrs. 
, a mother of four who lives with her husband in a rented house 
near Los Angeles harbor. 

“We waited two long years for the attorneys to haggle, and the Govern- 
meni to get its share, and my sister to make claims against it,” she said. 

“But when it finally came, it really wore us out spending it. We were just 
exhausted.” 

The money, bequeathed by the father of Mrs. , went for a variety 
of items. 

“We bought cars and motorcycles for the two boys, and a truck, and a 
$2,000 hi-fi with all the components, and clothes, and we put a down pay- 
ment on a house, and the girls and I a}] had our teeth capped, and I had my 
breasts lifted,”’ Mrs, said. 

“And, oh yes, we bought ski equipment. And we traveled, we put 200,000 
miles on one of the cars in one year. And we al] saw psychiatrists.” 

In contrast to the misfortunes of some contest winners catapulted into 
unexpected problems when they suddenly become wealthy, the 
family was united by the inheritance. 

“It was the first time in our lives that we really worked and planned 
together,”’ Mrs. recalled. 























An uplifting experience—a technological glut of consumer goods on a back- 
ground of travel, Freud, and sexual improvement—and the first time a family 
had “worked and planned together.” 

Science and technology had created the new age of turbulent concern char- 
acterized by transience and impermanence, a new individual and collective 
sel{-consciousness, a rapidity of change that required new insight and under: 
stancing, new institutions, new values. All seemed pitifully slow in coming. 
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These were some of the thoughts in my head when I received the invitation, 
last year, to become President of The Rockefeller Foundation. 

Now, what have we been doing since July 5, 1972? I shall not tell you of 
the hours spent with each member of the staff, the incredible number of inter- 
ruptions, all conspiring against sustained thought, and the occasional outside 
supplicants who thought that, at this stage of my life, I was unable to distin- 
suish between shadow and substance. 

Our most important attempts to date center around developing a coherent 
policy with clearly defined ends. Let me describe same elements of our think- 
ing as it has evolved over the past several months. 

First of all, the strength of the Foundation resides in the wisdom, intelli- 
gence, and intellectual capacity of its staff. These three quite disparate ele- 
ments are all for naught if they are not combined with a passionate commit- 
ment, sustained by driving energy. But how do we maintain our intellectual 
capacity, overcome the inevitable isolation of foundation life, survive the 
continuous pressures on our integrily due to the stultifying effects of reading 
tons of materia! each year, all the while being told how beautiful we are? In 
short, how can we stay alive intellectually? 

Secondly, how do we know whether we are doing a good job or not? We 
have no constituency save for the disgruntled majority who don’t get our 
support. (Over 7,000 grant requests a year are turned down while roughly 550 
are supported.) How can we obtain an objective view of ourselves? What is 
the most appropriate paradigm of evaluation? How do we establish our priori- 
tics? How do we know that we are doing what we’re supposed to be doing? 
Who will tell us honestly, realizing that we can get only so far with reviewing 
ourselves and outsiders may not wish to square with us for fear of losing 
potential support! We are intellectual and sovial venture capital. Have we 
iaken risks and failed, or succeeded? Should we be criticized for doing things 
which involve no risk, no turmoil, and yet are not heing done by anyone else? 
How much of our funds should be channeled through other institutions versus 
support of our own field staff? How fast are our successful innovations insti- 
tutionalized, turned over to public and private support and expanded whilc 
we £0 on in advance of the conventional wisdom? 

Thirdly, the present atomized, deparimenial approach of categorized indi- 
viduals has us all confused. The House of Intellect crumbles as every expert 
lives in glorious isolation without moral commitment to the whole. Isn’t it 
time we indulged in integrated planning and approaches to the world’s prob- 
lems and finally admitted that science and the technological fix is only a part 
of the solution to the problems? The pill and the 1, U. 1), are fine but who should 
use them, for what purposes, and what are the social, eronomic, moral, and 
cultural determinants of population vontrol? The same ean he said of increased 
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food production. The first phase was the Green Revolution. The second phase 
involves its effect on nutrition, family size, jobs, rural-urban migration, em- 
ployment, land reform, distribution of income, cultural values—and we 
shouldn’t duck these issues. Science and technology without moral ordering 
of their priorities and full anticipation of their effects exist in a dehumanized, 
amoral void. 

Fourth, where will the people trained to manage the complexities of the 
modern world come from? 

Fifth, with the success of the Stockholm conference on the environment, 
with the view we obtained of our small, lonely, blue planet hanging in the giant 
black void, with the effects of instant communication and jet travel—may not 
the time be ripe once again to intensify efforts for world order, world peace, 
and the effective reduction of conflict? 

fam sure of only a few things at the moment: 

Foundations have a magnificent opportunity to maintain the richness of 
pluralism and heterodoxy which has strengthened our national life and to 
contribute heavily to social melioration if they have the wit and intellectual] 
capacity to do it. Ii they don’t, I really don’t know exactly who will do it 
outside central government—and J, for one, am not prepared to settle for 
complete state control yet. 

Secondly, there will be one future for the world or none at all-—and The 
Rockefeller Foundation is uniquely equipped to stand up and say so in the 
current era of neo-isolationism. 

Thirdly, the arts and humanities will receive increasing attention with spe- 
cial reference to the moral basis of scientific and technical decisions. We will 
focus on defined population groups here and abroad with an integrated ap- 
proach involving the full participation of experts in economics, public health 
and nutrition, population planning and demography, agriculture, and edu- 
cation—always with the steadying hand of the artist and humanist for they 
will tel] us better than we can ourselves who we are and how we're doing. In 
the process, we may be able to plug a few leaks in and strengthen the foun- 
dation of the House of Intellect with style, that is, with the ability to reach 
our ends with the least expenditure of energy, and with creativity, that is, 
the ability to evoke efiective surprise, 


THE GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

To clarily these ideas, a program committee of Trustees was appointed 
in December, 1972—to conduct a formal review of the overall program and 
policies of the RF since 1958, What follows is a summary of the major 
themes that have emerged. When our deliberations are completed we will! 
make them public as a Special Report to the American people. 
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On the international scene, malnutrition, rapid population growth, ill- 
health, unemployment and abject poverty, ignorance, and imadequate edu- 
cational and training opportunities continue to plague the less-developed 
countries, The gap between developed and developing countries continues to 
widen, and despite the miracles of the Green Revolution, population growth 
outstrips the increase in food production. Rapid urbanization finds large 
segments of the population without vital human services. The actual incidence 
of conflict within and among nations has increased, while the potential for 
major conflict expands in the race for economic development and the resultant 
competition for increasingly scarce natural resources. In the United States, 
support for the United Nations and United States AID has wavered. For the 
RF, all this would indicate that the Conquest of Hunger Program be main- 
tained and strengthened, with special emphasis on the “second generation” 
problems of the Green Revolution: distribution of food, nutritional status, 
rural-urban migration, employment, income distribution, Jand reform, and 
rural development—with specific reference to the plight of the smal] farmer. 

More attention should he directed to defined populations in rural areas of 
the less-developed countries by interdisciplinary teams specifically concerned 
with health and nutritional] status, population problems, education and train- 
ig, and economie development. 

At the same time, there remain technical and scientific problems related 
to agriculture and human nutrition, the solutions to which the Foundation 
should continue to pursne, These include animal diseases such as trypanoso- 
miasis 11 Africa, the legumes as a prime source of protein for human con- 
stimption, to name just a few, 

The University Development Program is likely to remain a vital interest 
of the Foundation with increasing emphasis on education for national and 
regional development. More attention might well be paid to the contimium 
of primary, secondary, and higher education and to more rapid utilization of 
knowledge for improving the quality of life of the people of the developing 
countries, In addition to its traditional interests in the social scienees, medi- 
cine, and agriculture, should the RF not consider increased emphasis on the 
development of the arts and humanities in the universilies where the Founda- 
tion works? New types of curricular development should be explored with 
the goal of relating the educational process more clearly and directly to the 
problems of the pcople. 

A sinall, exploratory program in Conflict Resolution and International 
Affairs is heing considered. The times are pressing. Suffice it to say that the 
world spends $200 billion annually on arms and #8 billion for aid to the 
developing countries. A maunher of events indicate that (his may be a particu: 
larly propitious time for inereased (and renewed) attention to this field. 
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The Population Program will remain a significant interest of the Founda- 
tion, but with increased emphasis on the social, economic, moral, and cultura! 
determinants of population growth and on educational] as contrasted with 
purely technological services. We will increase our efiorts in ihe support 
of such work in the developing countries. 

On the domestic scene, we will continue to focus on the development of 
centers of excellence in reproductive biology and population problems with 
a prime emphasis on developing the sorely needed scientific and administrative 
leaders of tomorrow. Integration of population programs with medical edu- 
cation will be stimulated. Humanistic (philosophical and ethical) concerns 
surrounding population controls will need stressing. 


THE SCENE AT HOME 


In the United States, major issues are those of inequality of opportunity 
reflected in inadequate access to education and training, health, and legal 
services. Chronic unemployment, abysma} health statistics, lack of civil rights, 
gross Injustice to minority groups, steadily increasing crime rates, inequality 
in the distribution of Income and wealth, and rising welfare rolls remain grind- 
ing problems of catastrophic proportions. Massive federal programs initiated 
during the Great Society movement of the 1960’s have accomplished much 
cood, but the electorate seems reluctant to voie for their continuance, as social 
degeneration and inexorably rising taxes seem to outstrip social melioration. 
Our traditional belief in inevitable progress through science and technology 
is fading rapidly as we confront mounting pollution, urban decay, crime, and 
persistent mequality. 

As an industrial civilization turns the corner and becomes a service society, 
we find ourselves poorly equipped economically and politically to save our- 
selves through effective social action. The complexities of managing gov- 
errent at all levels and of the development of an eyuitable social policy 
find us poorly equipped to relate economic. legal, political. moral, and cul- 
tural concerns to the human behavier of an ethnically and racially diverse 
population. 

AH service “industries” (health, environment, government) suffer from 
a Jack of excellence in administration, As the 1960's shade into the 1970's, 
America may he in the process of rediscovering herself as manifested by the 
youth movement, the recognition of the persistence of cultural pluralism. and 
the increasing pereeption that moral and ethieal concerns ave of prime im- 
portance to the decision-making process. 

The Foundation camot cover the waterfront of scientific and social prob- 
loms. bul it must seek to be knowledgeable about the particulars of social 
movements and change and to understand their significance, This will require 
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a small group of individuals who constantly monitor major social and cultural 
movements, have up-to-date knowledge of state and federal programs, and 
detailed knowledge of economic research as it relates specifically to human 
rights and services. 

A common thread is the need for more effective development of Jeaders in 
public policy and management (at both the national and international level} 
who understand and can relate the complexities of social mclioration and 
human behavior to the political process. 

The Foundation cannot afford to relax its historic commitment to Equal 
Opportunity and specifically to the eradication of poverty and injustice among 
minority groups with special attention to blacks—the number one example 
of gross oppression by white America. We are actively exploring the possihil- 
ities of a major addition in rural-urban development in the South—and we 
hope during 1973 to present new approaches to the reduction of the social 
and economic injustice suffered by blacks over two ceniuries of American 
life. We will also look for opportunities—albeit on a much smaller scale— 
among other minority groups: Chicanos, Indians, women, children, the “white 
ethnics” —Mexican-Americans should not be doomed to relive the black ex- 
perience and successful resolution of either problem could help solve the 
other. 

The arts and humanities tell us who we are, who we have been, where we 
are disjointed, and what we might become. The perceptual and expressive 
concerns of the arts must become more central to general education. The 
moral and ethical concerns of the humanities must weave a thread through 
all our deliberations—both in our daily work and in our ultimate decisions 
as to who and what we support. There is a significant ground swell of interest 
and concern at all levels and age groups of our country (and the world) with 
the moral ordering of our priorities as a people and a nation. The Foundation 
must foster and encourage the movement to understand and rediscover our- 
selves—our historic beliefs and values, our diversity, our very purpose. The 
RF could play a vital role in an area which many foundations, universities, 
and Government have shunned. 

The Quality of the Environment Program is undergoing intensive study even 
as national and international concern is mounting in this area of ultimate 


human concern. 


Finally, I believe we are all either tired or bored with the doctrinaire ap- 
proaches of the far right and far left. We are in the process of re-discovering 
and re-defining America, We need to be re-energized with the hope and faith 
that is based on the recognition of the real advances we enjoyed in the sixties. 
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We deserve to have our heads up, and we should always remember the words 
of William James: “Damn the absolute!” 

The truth is, after all, plural and contingent, never fixed and absolute, 
and is forever in the making. 

Let me finish with a quote from Waldemar Nielsen’s book. I do so un- 
ashamedly because I can say | had no responsibility for the events which Jed 
to his conclusions. Is it necessary to add that the mass media did not use this 
quote in informing the American people of the book’s contents? Nielsen states: 


No institution, of course, can be all things to all men. Its quality has to 
be measured not by some theoretical standard of perfection but by com- 
parison with other institutions. By this test The Rockefeller Foundation has 
been a great foundation: it has set high standards jor itself ; it has preserved 
its integrity; wt has persevered in its efforts to fulfill its objectives; and it 
has major achievements to its credit. Indeed, judged by the magnitude of its 
contributions to human well-being over the years, The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has accumulated an unrivaled record. In many ways it has been the 
standard against which the other “modern” foundations have measured 
themseluves. 


I can only hope that the next generation’s historians will be able to say the 
same things—fortissimo, not sotto voce. 


Joun H. KNoOw Les, M.D. 
President 


April 4, 1973 
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CONQUEST OF HUNGER 
“Improving 
the Prospects of 
the Poorest” 
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M... than two-thirds of the world’s people live in the poorer nations— 
most of them depend on subsistence farming for a marginal livelihood. Aver- 
age incomes are extremely low; most farms are small, some of them are 
fragmented; opportunities for education, health care, and other amenities 
are extremely limited. Rural people in these countries must glean an exist- 
ence from long impoverished soils, using seed and production techniques 
largely unchanged from centuries past. Because of rapidly expanding popu- 
lations, isolation, and the lack of opportunity, farm people, particularly the 
young, continue to move in large numbers to already overcrowded cities. 
Those who remain produce little for the urban markets. Because of scant 
cash income, they are unable to purchase the products of urban industry, 
thus stifling development of domestic markets and of job opportunities in 
the cities. Consequently, the talents and energies of rural dwellers, which 
represent a vast potential contribution to development, are not engaged in 
the tough struggle of nation building. 

For 30 years The Rockefeller Foundation has worked at the improvement 
of farm productivity in the developing countries. It continues to do so in the 
belief that its contribution will improve the future prospects of large num- 
bers of the poorest of the world’s poor. 


ASSISTANCE TO SMALL FARMERS 

While available evidence indicates that use of high-yielding varieties of 
rice, wheat, and maize in Asia and the Middle East has in fact reached 
mostly small farmers, it seems clear that in some areas and some countries 
new strategies will be needed for farmers with small holdings, Technology 
itself is as useful for smal]] farms as it is for large holdings, and is generally 
termed “scale neutral.” On the other hand, conventional extension practices, 
availability of credit, and the supply of crucial fertilizers and pesticides 
are often denied the smal] farmer. Institutions and policies have tended to 
favor the larger farms operated on a cash basis. 

Believing that strategies could be identified to bring benefits of rapidly 
advancing technology to hear on great numbers of small farms, the Founda- 
tion has supported several specific efforts on an exploratory basis, The widely 
known Puebla Preject in Mexico, designed to assist some 50,000 families, 
continued to receive Foundation support (through the International Maize 
and Wheat Improvement Center) during the year as it reached thie final 
stages of its usefulness as an experiment, Simultaneously, the Foundation 
has assisted the Foundation for the Promotion of Cooperatives in FE) Salvador 
under Father José Romeo Maeda. which involves some 12.000 families. The 
International Rive Research Institute. with speetal Foundation finds. has 
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undertaken—in cooperation with agencies in the Philippines—a three-year 
program to identify ways to speed the utilization of high-yielding technology 
by rice farmers not having access to water for irrigation. 

Recognizing that Japan has been particularly successful in maintaining a 
high density of rural population while achieving crop yields among the high- 
est in the world, the Foundation provided modest funds for studies, by author- 
ities in Japan and at the University of Minnesota, of Japanese organization 
and methods. This information could be of substantial value to other countries 
facing problems similar to those which Japan faced two or three decades ago. 


TECHNOLOGY FOR INTENSIVE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The improvement of income of rural people will, in most areas of the 
world, require substantial gains in farm productivity. This, in turn, will 
require the development of improved crop varieties and animal species, 
adapted to the conditions of the regions in which they will be used. The 
Foundation continues to emphasize the application of science to the develop- 
ment of improved technology for the developing countries, with particular 
emphasis on the basic food crops—the cereal grains, root crops, food Jeg- 
umes, beef, and swine. 

In 1972 the Foundation continued to support the highly effective activities 
of several international agricultural research and training centers which the 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations created in the 1960’s in cooperation with 
the host governments concerned. These include the International Rice Re- 
search Instituie (IRRI) in the Philippines, the International Maize and Wheat 
Improvement Center (CIMMYT} in Mexico, the International Center of 
Tropical Agricultural (CIAT) in Colombia, and the International Institute 
of Tropica] Agriculture (YITA) in Nigeria. The Foundation in 1972 pro- 
vided some $2,970,000 toward ihe core support of these institutions out of 
a total of some $15 million being provided by international banks, founda- 
tions, and national assistance agencies. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has maintained an active interest and par- 
ticipation in the Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research, 
recently organized by the World Bank in consultation with the Development 
Programme and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. This consortium of interested donors, now numbering some 29 govern- 
ments, foundations, and international agencies, was successful in November 
1972 in marshaling more than $23 million for 1973 expenses of the original 
four institutes plus costs of two important uew centers. the International 
Potato Center in Peru and the International Crops Research Institute for the 
Semi-Arid Tropics in India. These institutes enable many nations to obtain 
help in organizing national programs and campaigns for imprevement of 
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rice, corn, wheat, sorghum and millets, chick peas, pigeon peas, cowpeas, 
and field beans. Work on cassava, field beans, beef, swine, rice, and corn for 
South America is under way at CIAT. IITA is concentrating on yams, sweet 
potatoes, cowpeas, and chick peas for the humid tropics; rice and corn for 
Africa; and new means of managing crops and soils to permit replacing the 
ancient and unproductive systems of “slash and burn”’ agriculture. 

The Rockefeller Foundation continued in 1972 to support a special pro- 
gram of improvement of wheat headquartered in Turkey with emphasis on 
cold, hardy winter wheats and practices associated with items for use in the 
low rainfall areas typical of large sections of the Middle East. Cooperating 
in this effort are Oregon State University and CIMMYT. In Asia the Foun- 
dation continued to provide modest support for an Inter-Asian Corn Improve- 
ment Program serving some 10 nations; its headquarters are at Kasetsart 
University in Bangkok. 

A Foundation sorghum improvement specialist has been assigned to Beirut 
to work with national programs throughout the Middle East-North Africa 
region. Grants for work on this crop also continued in 1972 at the University 
of Nebraska and at the East African Agriculture and Forestry Research 
Organization. 

The Foundation’s former International Potato Improvement Project, head- 
quariered in Mexico, became a part during the year of the activities of the 
International Potato Center in Peru. One of the Project’s completed activities 
was a three-year program of assistance to Pakistan. 

In cooperation with agricultural authorities of North America and Europe, 
international] donor agencies, and the developing nations, Foundation staff 
continued the study of need for additional international! centers or programs 
which would permit each of the developing nations to have access to technol- 
ogy and training facilities required for the improvement of its own agricul- 
ture. Considering that the technology must be specifically adapted for every 
season of every region of every nation, the task ahead for the world agri- 
cultural community is indeed massive and complex. Only a beginning has 
been made, but some of the more immediate needs of same nations have 
been met. 


GERMPLASM 

During the past 30 years The Rockefeller Foundation, in cooperation with 
many others. has been involved in the collection, evaluation, and maintenance 
of collections of the world’s major food crops, Thousands of strains of rice. 
wheal, corn, sorghum, nillets, and other crops have now heen brought to- 
gether in storage and are in use by svientists al many national and inter- 
national centers, During 1972 the Foundation made funds avatlahle to 
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CIMMYT for the collection of additional wheat and corn varieties from 
areas not adequately sampled or where advances of the Green Revolution are 
rapidly replacing native strains. Additional funds went to IRRI for similar 
purposes for rice and to the University of Hlinois for assistance with sorghum 


and millets. 


NUTRITION 

Many of the Foundation’s activities over the years have been concerned 
with the health and nutrition of people in the poorer areas of the developing 
countries. The entire agricultural effort of the Foundation is in a sense de- 
signed to contribute to both improved diets and the increased incomes which 
permit families to diversify and increase food intake. 

Considering that 50 percent of the world’s protein for food is contributed 
by cereal grains, the Foundation has assisted a number of international] insti- 
iutes, universities in the developing countries, and other centers to develop 
capabilities of identifying crop strains high both in total protein and in 
nutritional value of that protein. During the past year programs related to 
this goal were supported at the Australian National University, at the Uni- 
versity of Valle in Colombia, at Kasetsart University in Thailand, and at 
Washington State University. Studies of protein malnutrition in infants and 
preschoo] children were supported at the University of Chile. and Mahidol 
University, in Thailand, received Foundation funds for support of nutri- 
lional activities as part of its community health program. 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

During 1972 scholarships and fellowships in the agricultural sciences 
were awarded to some 40 persons from 1] countries to permit them to receive 
advanced training at universities in the United States, in Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, and other countries. The total awards for advanced training of agyi- 
cultural specialists passed the 1,700 mark in 1972. The increasing number 
of trained people in the less-developed nations of the world has in recent 
years permitted the establishment of international professional associations 
to link authorities in various institutions. The Foundation provided modest 
support for the Secretariat of the Latin American Associatton of Plant Sctence 
and the recently organized Assoviation for the Advancement of Agricultural 
Sclenves in Africa. 

Selective support has alse been given to emerging centers of graduate 
study in the developing countries, primarily through the Foundation’s Uni- 
versily Development Program deseribed elsewhere, This includes assistance 
to ihe University of Ibadan in Nigeria: the universities of Makerere and 
Nairoli tn East Africa: Kasetsart University in Thailand. and the University 
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of the Philippines. In addition, Foundation support has permitted—on an 
experimental basis—joint training at the Ph.D. level by the Indian Agricul- 
tural Research Institute and the International Rice Research Institute. Mex- 
ico’s graduate School of Agriculture at Chapingo continues to receive Foun- 
dation support of its efforts to develop Latin America’s first strong Institution 
granting the Ph.D, degree in agricultural sciences. Support at a modest level 
continued to go to the Indian Agricultural Research Institute in New Delhi, 
an institution which has had Foundation assistance since its organization 


some 15 years ago. 


GRANTS AND PROGRAMS APPROVED IN 1972 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 








Field Staff $883,640 
Publications 37,190 
International Conferences 30,990 
$951,820 

AUSTRALIA 


AusTRALIAN Nationa, University: modification of amino acid composition of plants by 
mutation. $14,720. 


CHILE 
Unversity oF CHILE: protein malnutrition research in infants and preschool children under 
the direction of Dr, Fernando Monckeberg, $7.500. 


COLOMBIA 
INTERNATIONAL CENTER OF TRoPicaL AGRICULTURE: completion of headquarters facilities, 
$2,075,195; 


UNIVERSITY OF VALLE: improvement of protein quality in food plants, $33,000. 


COSTA RICA 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES: operation of the Secretariat of the 
Latin American Association of Plant Science, $15,000. 


EL SALVADOR 
FOUNDATION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF CooPERATIVEs: Increase of agricultural productivity 
mong small landholders. $97,415, 


EFIOPIA 
ASSOCIATION For THE ADVANCEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL SuleNceis TX AFRIGA: operating costs 
of the secretariat, $15,086. 
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INDIA 


INDIAN AGRICULTURAL ProcraM: administrative and operating costs, support to the All-India 
Coordinated Rice Improvement Project, and other approved projects, $135,000. 


KENYA 
East AFRICAN AGRICULTURE AND Forestry RESEARCH ORGANIZATION: improvement of the 
yield, grain quality, and protein value of sorghum, $45,000. 


University or Narrosi: increase of protein quality in fish, $7,900. 


MEXICO 
INTERNATIONAL Maize AND WHEAT IMPROVEMENT CENTER: 
International Potato Improvement Project: 
Operating costs of the Mexican Regional Program of the International Potato Center, 
Peru, $137,625; 
Operation of an accelerated potato production program in West Pakistan and an in- 
service training program in Mexico, $16,200: 


Separation payments to employees in Mexico. $12,200; 

Equipment tor evaluation of environmental differences that influence potato growth, 
$10,000; 

Cooperative work between the Toluca Valley experiment statian and the International 
Potato Improvement Project in Mexico, $5,000. 


Promotion of increased production of maize in an area of high papulation density in the 
State of Puebla, $73,326. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE: 
Development of graduate work at the Ph.D. level. $60,000. 


PHILIPPINES 
INTERNATIONAL Rice ReEsearcn Institvte: 
Completion of the collection of the world germplasm of rice, $28.620; 


Experimental program to increase the productivity of disadvantaged Asian rice farmers. 
$23,400; 
Joint Ph.D. training program with the Indian AgricuJtural Research Institute, $17.725, 


SUDAN 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH Corporation: equipment for wheat improvement program, $5.700. 


TAIWAN 
Jomr Comansston on Rona, Recoxstrucrion: Taiwan Fisheries Researeh Institute's pro- 
aram on fish ecology and management. $25.000, 


THAILAND 
Kasersart University: inprovement al protein be rice, 81.100, 
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Mauipor ONIversity: 
Research on the relationships between malnutrition and resistance to infection, $10,000; 
Department of Biochemistry, applied nutrition research program, $14,000; 
Research in the Department of Pathology on aflotoxin-producing molds, $13,700. 


TURKEY 

Wueat Imrrovement PRosect IN THE Mippie East: 
Salaries of the breeder and pathologist, $62,000; 
Local recurrent expenses, $55,300; 
Supplies and equipment, $41,340; 
Program support of staff members, $9,600. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


OverscaAsS DEVELOPMENT InsTITUTE, England: research program to be conducted with the 
University of Reading designed to develop improved administrative methods and institu- 
tions for agricultural development, $15,000, 


University or Grascow, Scotland: trypanosomiasis research, $15,000. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
Pilot far a computerized agricultural research information system, $15,000: 


Symposium on nutritional improvement of food legumes, $2,500. 


UNITED STATES 


ASSOCIATES OF THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LisraRy, Maryland: to assist visiting scholars, 
$5,000. 


ATLANTIC CoUNCIL OF THE Unitep States, District of Columbia: study on “U, 5. Agriculture 
in a World Context,” 525,000. 


Cornett University, New York: research on cold tolerance in maize, $15,000. 


East-West CEnTER, Hawaii: study by East-West Food Institute of fisheries-rclated problems 
of the Pacific region, $4,800. 


Gorpon Restarcn Conrerences, Rhode Island: Conference on plant cell and tissue culture, 
$4,000. 


Inpiana University FouNnpation: research on electrolyte transport in the smal] intestine 
aimed at lowering infant mortality due to nonspecific diarrhea. $12,159, 


Kansas State University: research on intergeneric crosses invelving wheat, barley, and 
oats, $12,000. 


Massacnuserrs Instrrote oF TecuNo.ocy: establishment and operation of an international 
nutrition planning and training center to experiment with the development of an integrated 
approach to nutrition planning which may be helpful to natione most in need of it, 230,000. 


Miciigan Sravt University: comparative study of vole and rat bioassays for dietary protein 
qiiality, $16,500, 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF Sciences, District of Columbia: study of efficiency of agricultural] 
production in the United States, $50,000. 


NortH Carouna State UNIVERSITY: research on rice blast disease, $10,000. 


Saint Louis University, Missouri: equipment for the Anemia and Malnutrition Research 
Center, University of Chiang Mai, Thailand, $31,700. 


STANFORD University, California: research on the economic, cultural. and technical deter- 
minants of change in trepical African agricniture. $)4.600. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA! 
Davis 
Study of hybridization of plants, $14,940: 


Riverside 


Research on reoting behavior and nematode control in wheat production, $40.000, 


University OF ILLINOIS: support of a long-range project in the Crop Evolution Laboratory 
to collect, classify, and preserve the world germplasm of sorghum and millets, $13,500. 


EINIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 


Research under the direction of its Economic Development Center on “Technology, Institu- 
tions, and Development: Minnesota Agriculture. 1880-1970.” $13,000: 


Study of small farms in Japan. $12,900. 
Universiry or Wis onsin: 
Research to increase yield and adantion of cultivated tetraploid potatoes. 815.000: 


Research on “Microeconomic Deeistons and the Long-Run Development of Agriculture.” 
85.965, 


ran Srare University: assistance to its Colleee of Agriculture in range and livestock ie- 
search projects in the State of Zacatecas, Mevico, 32.500. 


Wasninetow Stare University: researeh on nutritional qualities of majer cereal crops. 


$15.000. 
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PROBLEMS OF POPULATION 
“Underfinanced, 
Understaffed, 


and Overburdened” 


© 2003 The Rockefeller Foundation 


Prtation specialists continue to pursue three basic goals whose conjune- 
tion is seen as the best hope of keeping man’s numbers from making the 
earth uninhabitable: to gain a better understanding of human reproduction 
so as to develop better means of fertility control; to broaden perspectives 
on the social, economic, and psychological forces that move people to restrict 
family size; and to translate this information into practical policy and action. 
The Rockefeller Foundation is supporting several related avenues of approach 
to these objectives, notably a series of special fellowships for outstanding 
researchers in reproductive biology in addition to grants to university depart- 
ments and laboratories for work in this field. The Foundation also makes 
grants to individuals and to institutions for relevant studies in the social 
sciences, and makes awards for research, training, and community service 
in family planning both in the United States and abroad. Work in public 
education and diffusion of information is also being given support, as are 
several important projects devoted to evaluation of ongoing or recently ter- 
minated programs. 


RESEARCH IN REPRODUCTIVE BIOLOGY 


Population control, for all the progress it has made, is still handicapped 
by its rudimentary technology. The contraceptive measures most commonly 
used—the anovulani pill and the intrauterine coil—have serious drawbacks, 
especially for large-scale public programs in developing areas, which are 
usually underfinanced, understafled, and overburdened. Discovery of a simple, 
safe, inexpensive, acceptable birth control technique is probably the greatest 
hope for achieving a rapid and dramatic breakthrough in fertility control. 
Studies in reproductive biology are currently going forward in many uni- 
versities and research centers with funding from national and private sources. 
One major effort is being sponsored by the Population Council, whose Inter- 
national Committee for Contraceptive Research is screening developments 
in a worldwide intensive program which got under way last year with Foun- 
dation sponsorship and this year received continued support. 

The Foundation again this year provided support for reproductive bio- 
logy research and training at university centers in the United States and 
elsewhere, particularly where an outstanding scientist or research group is 
doing pioneering work or where the grant will serve to build up the research 
potential of a department of obstetrics-gynecology. A few distinguished cen- 
ters devoted exclusively to studies in reproductive biology, like the Harvard 
Laboratory of Human Reproduction and Reproductive Biology, are also 
recelving support. A grant made to Harvard this year will underwrite research 
expenses of a team to be installed at the Laboratory starting in 1973; the 
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sixth major research group to be associated with the Laboratory, it will work 
on hypothalamic-releasing hormones, ovarian function, steroid binding recep- 
tor proteins, and the formation of estrogens in the brain. 

Many of the grants made to institutions subsidize an original approach 
or line of investigation not likely to be eligible for funds from conventional] 
sources. A grant to the University of Pennsylvania supports a well-advanced 
project in reproductive endacrinology involving artificial inhibition of (es- 
ticular and ovarian steroid hormones which may lead to new approaches to 
preventing conception. Another group, at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Monell Chemical Senses Center, received support for research on the chemi- 
cal signals and messengers known to be involved in anima] mating and con- 
ception and on possible analogs in human fertility. Powerful new techniques 
of chemical analysis may permit more precise characterization of subtle 
vestigial changes in the human ovarian cycle and thus lead to a simple 
means of recognizing fertile and infertile intervals. Bristol University in 
England received support for the establishment of a research team focus- 
ing on the Immune mechanisms that operate at different stages of the repro- 
ductive process. More exact knowledge of these reactions might permit 
extremely precise contraceptive intervention, which would be safer than 
such relatively crude methods as suppression of ovulation, with its frequent 
side effects. 


SPECIAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


This year seven special research awards were made, in a projected serics 
designed to recruit the exceptional! investigator in the search for better fer- 
tility curbs. The fellowships went to outstanding young scientists for projects 
in reproductive biology: the program’s dua! purpose is to increase the num- 
her of people working in this field and to attract to it the highest order of 
scientific talent. The awards are aimed at encouraging interests that fall 
more or less outside the orthodox career-ladder framework. They represent 
a timely response to the growing tendency among young scientists to look 
for work that has visible relevanve to today’s pressing social problems as well 
as inherent scientific challenge. They are aimed also at the man trained in 
reproductive biology whose project interest may lie in a different field: the 
special fellowship gives him a chance to take time off for an interval of inten- 
sive work in an adjacent discipline, which may result in new insights and 
hew approaches to research in human reproduction and contraceptive devel- 
opment. The fellowships also provide research and training opportunities 
for recent graduates in obstetrics and gynecology, offering them a_step- 
ping sfone toward academic earecrs as an alternative to private practice. 
Sirengthening obstetrices-cynecology as an academic discipline is a long: 
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range goal toward which the Foundation has made significant contributions 
in the past through grants to universities and medical schools throughout 


the country. 


GRANTS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Increasing Foundation emphasis is being placed on support for research 
in the social-seience aspects of population problems. Short-lived successes 
and near-failures of past programs, especially in developing countries, have 
often been traced to a lack of understanding of how economic forces such 
as income levels and social factors, women’s opportunities and options, affect 
overall] population growth rates; or how family structure, cultural pressures, 
and expectations for the future in terms of longevity, infant mortality, and 
economic security, influence individual attitudes toward family size. Formula- 
tion of public policy as well as the specifics of action and educational pro- 
srams require an overview that the demographer, the economist, the sociolo- 
gist, and specialists in related fields can help to sharpen. 

Grants made in this area cover a broad band of research, training, and 
action. A series of awards for individual studies of the social science and 
legal aspects of population issues was continued in cooperation with the 
Ford Foundation, This year 26 winning projects were announced, 8 of 
them to he sponsored by The Rockefeller Foundation (see page 28). The 
program is designed to encourage social science and legal scholars to turn 
their minds to subjecis that will cast light on some of the questions facing 
policy makers and planners in such crucial areas as the relation between 
population and Jaws relating to housing, property, education, and health; 
international cooperation on population policies; possible economic effects 
of zero population growth; effects of economic planning policies on migra- 
tion and urbanization; the effects on population of changes in the status 
and roles of women. This year the grantees come from seven countries and 
represent [5 disciplines including law, political science, economics, psy- 
chology, epidemiology, and city planning. 

Also given support was a program of research and training at the Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania’s Population Studies Center, dealing with the little- 
understood relationships between socioeconomic conditions and levels of 
fertility in developing countries, The curriculum offers training in demog: 
raphy. economics, political science, and sociology, and since a large num- 
ber of the scholars are from the developing nations, new graduate courses 
are being introduced which will stress the interrelations between population 
dynamics and economie development. Graduate thesis research will also he 
suided into these channels so that students from developing areas will be 
hetter equipped lo deal with the problems facing their own nations. 
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Formulation of national population policy is the concern of a consortium 
of eight population study groups from Latin American nations, known as 
CLACSO (Commission for Population and Development of the Latin Ameri- 
can Social Science Council), which this year launched a cooperative regional 
program of social science research. Areas pinpointed as urgently needing 
clarification in these countries include the relationships between population 
growth, employment, and income distribution; the relationships between pop- 
ulation growth, social stratification, and political instability; the economic, 
social, and political implications of rapid urbanization resulting from farm- 
to-city migration; and the social, cultural, economic, religious, and political 
factors that influence decisions about family size. The group plans to sup- 
port research on these questions in the cooperating countries, with a view 
to influencing national policy makers. Training of more social scientists in 
population analysis and policy formulation is also pari of the platform. 
The Colegio de México, which is handling grants made to the consortium, 
received Foundation funds this year for support of research costs for the 
regional program. Participating research centers are in Brazil, Mexico, 
Argentina, Colombia, and Chile; the United Nations Latin American Demo- 
graphic Center, located in Santiago, will be the coordinating unit. 


FAMILY PLANNING ASSISTANCE 


Support for the organization and operation of family planning centers 
and training for family planning workers both in the United States and 
abroad has been an important Foundation commitment in the past. This 
year the Foundation continued to provide funds for special purposes. 

A grant of $3 million to the Population Council will support the work of 
its Technical Assistance Division and its fellowship program for the next 
three years, contributing to the Council’s yearly budget of about $17 million. 
The Population Council is probably the world’s most influential organization 
dealing with problems of population. The Technical Assistance Division 
helps with the development of family planning programs throughout the 
world, at the request of governments; its staff includes both physicians and 
social scientists. Its International Posipartum Program, begun in 1965 with 
aid from the Foundation, has been a notable success, and has spearheaded 
similar efforts by other agencies. The Division is now undertaking a series 
of experimental projects aimed at bringing low-cost maternal and child health 
care to poor rural areas of Asia, Afriea, and Latin America as a practical 
framework for offering family planning. Fellowships awarded hy the Council 
emphasize training of specialists from developing countries, whe van con- 
tribute to building loval research and teaching institutions and lead national 
family planning programs. 
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Another important organization which has a distinguished record of efiec- 
tive work in the field of family planning is the American Friends Service 
Committee; a Foundation grant made this year will support its ongoing 
programs. 

Family planning services for the Albany area of upstate New York will 
be developed by the Albany Medical College with the aid of Foundation 
funds made available this year. Starting with a core educational program 
for medical students, residents, and nurses, the project, run by the Depart- 
ment of Obstetrics and Gynecology, will eventually branch out to offer train- 
ing over a wider region, including continuing education for physicians. The 
Department also plans to introduce instruction for postpartum patients in 
hospitals, using a closed-circuit television technique that was developed at 
the Harlem Hospital Center in New York. The program will serve a 19- county 
area with a population of 2,200,000. 

Several other centers received grants for educational and information 
programs in family planning, including the Planned Parenthood Associa- 
tion of Maryland, the Population Crisis Committee, and Yale University; 
and abroad, institutions in Indonesia, Iran, and the Philippines. 


GRANTS AND PROGRAMS APPROVED IN 1972 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Field Staff in community planning § 48.090 
Publications 8,250 
International Conferences 16,506 

8 72.840 


PROGRAM OF Social. Science AND LecaL RiskarcH on Popu ation Poricy: 
CotumpiA University: to enable professors John U. Farley and Maurice Wilkinson to 
tndertake research on the effects af traditional economic policy instruments on population 
crowth patterns, $22,485, 
LATIN AMERICAN Cunter oF Dumocrarny, Chile: to enable Dr, Gerardo Gonzales Cortes 
te camplete research on the role of decision-making in the fermulation of population palicy 
in Chile. $8195. 
AMassacursstts Insvitote or Trecnxo.oey: a cross-cultaral study to be conducted hy 
Professor Wayne A. Cornelius, Jr, of politicization and demand-making behavior among 
low-income migrants lo large cities, $30,690, 
PENNSYLVANIA Srare Univenstry: microeconomic analysis of a Colombian family plan- 
ning program by William J. Kahley., Department of beanomics, $20,570. 
Princrron University: completion of a study by Dr, Richard E. Bilsberrow on the effects 
of popiletion erowth on ecanoniie development, £291, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley: 

Research to be conducted by Mrs. Louise Resnikoff on the relationship of population 
pressure to Jand use and agricultural innovation among the Walugurau of Tanzania, $19,133; 
To enable Patricia Anglim to complete research on support for Ghana’s family planning 
policy, $4,125. 

Universiry oF Hawa: research to be conducted by Dr. Bertrand Renaud on population 
distribution, changes in the urban structure, and regiona] economic development in Korea, 
$13,857. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: research to be conducted by Dr. Aram A. Yengoyan and Dr. 
Daniel G. Bates on rural population, family structure, and modes of production in the 
Philippines and Iran, $3,696. 

University oF Toronto, Canada: research to be conducted by Professor Janet W. Salaff 
on the motivation for delayed marriage for Hong Kong women, $14,058, 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: research lo be conducted by Peter H. Lindert on fertility, Iand, 
and income distribution, $19,979, 


CANADA 
QueEens University, Ontario: basic science research position in reproductive biology in the 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology. $47,800. 


GHANA 
Universiry oF GHANA: study of the processes of cyclical labor migration in West Africa. 
$2.500, 


INDONESIA 
Gangan Mav4 University: regional conference of Asian universities on population educa- 


tion, $15,000. 


University or Invonesia: teaching of family planning im the Faculty of Medicine. $15.000. 


IRAN 
PaHLavi University: teaching of population and family planning in the School of Medicine. 
$15.006, 


MEXICO 

fn. CoLesio bE Mexico: research on problems relevant to the formulation af national pepu- 
lation policies in Latin America to he canducted under the supervision of the Commission 
for Population and Development of the Latin American Sacial Science Council, $100.000, 


PERU 
Cayetano Herepra Universtry or Prac: researeh in reproductive endocrinology, $15,000, 


PINLIPPINES 
CUELDREN'S Mirpican Giarek: study of the potential ol midwives as motivators for family 
planning, $15,000. 


NATIONAL Science Deve.ormenr Boarn: study of effectiveness of motivators attached to 
clinies of the Family Planning Organization, $12,500. 
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Xavier Universiry: development of research and training programs in demography and 
population studies, $15,000. 


THAILAND 

MaHipo. UNIVERSITY: 
Research in reproductive biology in the Faculty of Science and Ramathibodi Faculty of 
Medicine, $15,000; 
Research in reproductive immunology in the Department of Microbiology, Faculty of Sci- 
ence, $15,500. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


University oF Bristot: research group in reproductive immunology in the Department of 
Pathology, $300,000. 


UNITED STATES 


Auspany MroicaL CotLece, New York: educational program in family planning in its Depart- 
ment of Obstetrics and Gynecology, $300,000. 


American Bureau For Mepicat Aip to Cuina. New York: teaching program in population 
and family planning in Taiwan, $25,000. 


AmMERIcAN FRIENDS SERVICE ComMmittre, Pennsylvania: family planning programs. $54,000. 


Association oF Ameaican Menicat. Cotieces, District of Columbia: regional] seminars on 
the teaching and practice of family health in Africa, $7,500. 


ASSOCIATION FoR THE Stupy oF Aponrrion, New York: evaluation of its activities, $15,000. 


BaYLork Co.vece or Mbvicink, Texas: research and evaluation of a program in family plan- 
ning, $50.000. 


Citizens COMMITTEE ON POPULATION AND THE AMERICAN Futures, District of Columbia: 
operating costs. $25,000. 


East-West Center, Hawaii: pilot study of the generation and diffusion of adaptive technol- 
ory in a developing conntry, $14,620. 


Emory University, Georgia: nursing student summer program in the teaching of family 
planning, $5,900. 
Harvarn University, Massachusetts: 


Research in the Laboratory of Human Reproduction and Reproductive Bielogy ef the 
Medical Scliool, $500,000; 


Development of a program on population, maternal and child health, and nutrition in 
Haiti, $24,000; 


Reseaieh training program at the Laboratory of Tluman Reproduction and Reproductive 
Biology, $5,000. 


James Mapison ConstirutionaL Law Instirute, New York: pregram in populatian law, 
$40,000. 


Pennsyevania Stati: Univensity: Basic scienve research position in the Department of 
Obstetrics and Gyneeclogy ai its Milton S, Hershey Medical Center, $210,000. 
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PLANNED PARENTHOOD ASSOCIATION OF MARYLAND: development of a program in population 
and family planning education in collaboration with the Baltimore City Public Schools, 


$86,000, 

PopuLation Councii, New York: 
Fellowship program, and the program of its Technica] Assistance Division, $3,000,000: 
For its International Committee for Contraceptive Research, $500,000. 

POPULATION Crisis ComMiItTEE, District of Columbia: educational program in population, 
$25,000. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: basic science research position in reproductive biology in the De- 
partment of Obstetrics and Gynecology, $136,500. 

University OF M1AMi1: research in reproductive immunology, $15,000. 


University oF MicnicaNn: analytical study by its Center for Population Planning, School of 
Public Health, of family planning technica] assistance programs of multilateral agencies, 


$15,000. 
University oF Nortu Carona: analysis of the organization and function of university pop- 


ulation centers, $34,000. 


University or PENNSYLVANIA! 


Comprehensive study by its Monel] Chemica] Senses Center of volatile substances of func- 
tional and diagnostic significance in human reproduction, $350,000; 


Training and research program in its Pupulation Studies Center on the interaction of popu- 
lation growth and socioeconomic development in the developing nations, $265,000; 


Training program for family planning workers, 37,900. 


Yate University, Connecticut: educational and training program in population and family 
planning under the direction of the Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, $10,000. 


Wake Forest University, North Carolina: research in reproductive immunology in the 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology of its Bowman Gray Schoo] of Medicine, $98.000. 


Wasuincton University, Missouri: study of the teaching of family planning and population 
in medical schools in the United States. $22,000. 


Wayne State Univeasity, Michigan: reference book on the pathology and physiology of 
human reproduction and fertility regulation, $5,000, 
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UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 
“A Beginning, 
Middle, 


and an End” 
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Th. Foundation in 1972 completed a decade of assistance to universities 
in the developing countries. Its work was favorably reviewed im June 1972 
at a conference in Bellagio, Italy, of the heads of the major international 
donor agencies meeting to consider problems of education in the less devel- 
oped countries. The International Council for Educational Development 
published a rather extensive description of the effort entitled “Higher Edu- 
cation for National Development: One Model for Technical Assistance.” 
An international commission on cultural relations characterized the program 
as an outstanding “success story.” 

The first decade of assistance under the program demonstrated that insti- 
tution building was as appropriate and definable a task in higher education 
as it had proved to be for the two score schools of public health assisted by 
the Foundation in the ]920’s and the area studies centers in the 1950’s, The 
rationale of the University Development Program was from the outset rooted 
m the tradition of institution building plus the belief that, for the less 
developed countries, the missing factor was educated people and trained 
leadership. Needed were not only the doctors, engineers, economists, and 
agronomists who would chart the nation’s course, but those who could mul- 
tiply themselves by training other men to fill such posts. 

A second part of the rationale was that a concentrated atiack on a single 
urgent problem, while necessary, is insufficient. Often the only thing worse 
than failure may be success. It is imperative to identify pressing human 
needs, but no less imperative to grasp their interrelationships. The earlier 
triumphs of public health in reducing mortality have had some part in usher- 
ing in the population explosion, The Green Revolution of the 1960’s will 
ultimaiely prove successful only if iis relationship with employment, Jand 
reform, internal migration, and political structures is recognized. 

To contribute to university development, it was essential that the Foun- 
dation have a plan with a beginning, a middle, and an end. In operational 
language, it had “to get in and get out.” 

The Foundation’s plan envisaged at least four distinct phases, varying 
from country to country in their application. Phase I mvolved assistanve to 
speed the transition from a colonial to a national university. Toward this 
end, the Foundation made available on long-term assignments, a few career 
members of its professional staff. Also involved was the identification and 
definition of diserete and manageable areas of assistanee in which the Foun- 
dation had the experience and competence to he helpful. Phase IT signaled 
the emergence of national leadership, If Phase I required a critical mass of 
outside educators and institution builders, Phase TT called for a very few. 
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low-profile consultants. Phase IT] marked the putting to work of new capac- 
ities, planning for graduate programs, serving the community, and turning 
emergent human resources toward the solution of national and regional 
problems. Phase IV was the time for giving to others by those who had re- 
ceived. It saw first-ceneration university development centers helping second- 
generation centers. Thus leaders from the University of Valle in Colombia 
are now at work helping the University of Bahia in Brazil, as are leaders 
of the older universities in East Africa at the University of Zaire. 


To be effective, a plan must be flexible, taking its cues from the strengths 
and weaknesses within each institution and adapting its timetable to changing 
needs. Institutions differ and therefore patterns of assistance vary. Neverthe- 
less, there must be a plan, a timetable, and defined stages. 


Three major developments marked the year 1972. First, programs of rele- 
vant graduate studies were Jaunched or strengthened in certain centers, with 
great benefit and prestige to the nations concerned. For example, the Govern- 
ment of Thailand reported savings of nearly a million dollars in foreign 
exchange and other costs through the training of 90 graduate students in the 
biomedical sciences at its own Mahidol (Medical Sciences) University, using 
$10,000 as the cost of sending one student abroad for advanced scientific 
training, The Government of the Philippines profited not only from training 
Philippine and other Asian economists al ihe Faculty of Economics oi the 
University of the Philippines, but from the task furces in land reform and 
income distribution to which the faculty contributed experienced Jeadership. 
In Latin Amertea, training for health scientists was made more economical! 
and relevant through the use of the resources of what has become the strong- 
est regional program, namely the University of Valle. It is noteworthy that 
as these institutions in the later phases of their development reached out to 
help themselves and others, Foundation assistance and personnel markedly 
diminished. 

Secondly, programs that serve the local community increasingly took root. 
In 1972, the University of Vaile continued to support, as did the community, 
the program of health services in Candelaria which had been launched with 
Foundation Jeadership and support. The Bureau of Resource Assessment and 
Land Use Planning at the University of Dar es Salaam in Tanzania provided 
continuing advice and leadership in these important areas. as did the Eco- 
nomic Research Bureau in the vital seetor of rural development. The Uni- 
versity of Ibadan in Nigeria, which in the decade of Foundation assisiance 
had moved from a Nigerian component of staff comprising only 20 percent 
of total faculty to more than 7¢U percent, launehed a new program of inte- 
grated rura} development in a rural community cluse to Tbadan. 
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Thirdly, universities strengthened cooperative programs with governments 
directed at national problems. The Institute for Development Studies at the 
University of Nairobi in Kenya joined with government economists in an 
effort to strengthen economic planning while at the same time giving increas- 
ing attention to rural development. In the Philippines, the Comprehensive 
Community Health Program, initiated by the University of the Philippines 
and The Rockefeller Foundation for a rural community in Luzon, became 
increasingly a nationally supported effort. In Thailand, the corn and sorghum 
program, assisted by the Foundation and involving both Kasetsart University 
and the Ministry of Agriculture, received increased national support. 

These and other programs mark the changing emphasis in mature univer- 
sity development centers at the same time that new centers are receiving at- 
tention in Brazil, Indonesia, and Zaire. Assistance to them will also follow 
a plan with a beginning, a middle, and an end. 


GRANTS AND PROGRAMS APPROVED IN 1972 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Field Staff $1,547,620 
Visiting Faculty 445,500 
Project Support §24,100 
Publications 900 
International Conferences 8,300 
$2,526,420 

COLOMBIA 


UNIVERSITY OF VALLE: 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development, visiting faculty 
requested by the University of Valle: 


Dr. Farzam Arbab to continue as visiting professor of physics; 
Dean H. Wilson to continue as visiting professor, Division of Engineering: 
Scholarships for graduates, $57,000; 
Library acquisitions for graduate programs. $55,600; 
Division of Sciences: 
Equipment and supplies, $34,000; 
Research projects, $1,662; 
Division of Humanities: 
Equipment, $10,000; 
Research program, $906; 
Division of Iealth Scienees, three reseatel: projects. $0,319; 


Division of Engineering, equipment and supplies, $2,966. 
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GHANA 
ASSOCIATION OF AFRICAN UNIVERSITIES: workshop on problems of the African university, 
$15,000, 


INDONESIA 

Gapjan Mapa Univensiry: 
Construction of staff housing, $60,000; 
Costs related to the development of programs at Indonesian institutions of higher educa- 
tion, $58,500; 
Faculty of Forestry, equipment, $20,000; 
Participation by staff in instructional, research, extension, and developmental programs 
conducted by national and international agencies, $20,000; . 
English language training for prospective scholarship candidates in agriculture, $13,000; 
Study of problems of university development in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, $5,000; 


Regional symposium on tropical plant protection, $2,000. 


KENYA 
UNIVERSITY OF Nairosl: 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development, visiting faculty 
requested by the University of Nairobi: 
John H. Power, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, to continue as visiting research profes- 
sor, Institute for Development Studies: 
Continuation of Dr. C. Kenneth Prewitt’s assignment as visiting senior research fellow. 
Institute for Develanment Studies; 
Institute for Development Studies, continued support of research and staff development, 
$75,000: 
Department of Economics: support of East African graduate scholars in the B. Phil. pro- 
pram, $15,125; 
Department of Government: 
Research and preparation of teaching materials, $13,625: 
Staff development, $6,517; 
Assignment of an investigator to do research on the economic returns to the various educa- 
tional investments in Kenya, $11,500: 
Expansion of the regional] activities of the Universities of East Africa, $9,980; 
Department of Linguistics and African Studies, further development of its research and 
training program, $5,600; 
Tnstitule fer African Studies, four experimental workshops in music and danee. $5,600; 
Department of Seciology, teaching and research, $5,260; 
Fuculty of Veterinary Science, staff development, $5,000. 


NIGERTA 
Aimabu Biro Universizy, development of a teaching and researeh program in agricultural 
marketing. $6,500, 
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University or Ipapan: 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development, visiting faculty 
requested by the University of Ibadan: 


Dr. Richard C. Maxon, lowa State University, as visiting senior lecturer, Department of 
Agricultural Economics; 


Studies of employment opportunities and policies in Nigerian agriculture, 860,482; 
Faculty of Medicine, arbovirus research, $45,000; 

Faculty of Social Sciences, graduate training, $43,000: 

Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry, and Veterinary Science, graduate training, $36,850; 
Research on problems of employment of graduates of the university, $24,383; 
Department of Economics, staff development, $11,600; 

Department of Political Science, staff development, $9,620: 

Department of Agricultural Economics and Extension. postdoctoral] fellowship, $9,580; 
Establishment of West African Association of Agricultural Economists, $8,736: 
Appointment of an Acting Director for its Computer Centre, $8,525 ; 

Support of a pastdoctoral fellow in cconomics, $6,865; 

Department of Chemistry and Hematology, research on hemoglobins, $6,500; 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Extension, staff development, $5.050; 


Department of Anima} Science, «taff development. $4,500. 


University oF Lacos: Human Resources Research Unit, investigation of unemployment and 
human resource utilization in Nigeria, $30.000. 


PHILIPPINES 
UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES: 
Comprehensive Community Health Program, $69.783: 
School of Economics for scholarships, research, library support. and equipment, $40,950: 


Social Sciences and Humanities Center. equipment, $1.222. 


TANZANIA 
University oF Dan Es SALAAM! 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development. visiting faculty 
requested by the University of Dar es Salaam: 


Dr, Goran Hyden to continue as visiting senior lecturer Department of Political Science: 
Dr. Abdul A, Jalloh as visiting senior lecturer Department of Political Science; 


Dr. Gerhard Tschannerl] ta cuntinue as research fellow Bureau of Resouree Assessment 
and Land Use Planning; 


Feononiec Researel: Bureau, rural development, $25,000; 


Bureau of Resource Assessment and Land Use Planning, researeh and teaching in geod 
raphy, $18,103; 
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—— wine, 


Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences, professional training of two members of the faculty, 


$14,900 ; 
Staff development in economics, $14,850; 
Department of Economics and Sociology, teaching through research programs, $9,450; 


Preparation of three issues of the African Review, $8,400. 


THAILAND 

K.ASETSART UNIVERSITY: 
Research support and operating costs of the agricultural program, $174,900; 
Graduate assistantships in agriculture, $37,800; 
Faculty of Agriculture, research leadership positions, $5,000; 


Advisory services by visiting agricultural specialists, and study and observation visits by 
selected university staff, $5,000. 


Manipo. UNIVERSITY: 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development, visiting faculty 
requested by Mahidol University: 


Dr. Harjadi Dhanutirto, University of Indonesia, as research associate, Department of 
Physiology ; 


Dr, Siti Dawiesah Ismadi, Gadjah Mada University, as research associate, Department 
of Biochemistry; 


Dr. Adrian J. Lamb to continue as research associate, Department of Biochemistry; 
Dr. Richard J. Littleton to continue as research associate, Department of Microbiology; 


Faculty of Science, research and teaching equipment and support of graduate programs 
in the life sciences, $169,050 ; 


Ramathibodi Faculty of Medicine, research equipment, $85,000; 


Development of a self-instructional program in pharmacology, $12,670. 


THAMMASAT LNIVERSITY: 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development, visiting faculty 
requested by Thammasat University: 


Dr. Bevars D. Mabry to continue as visiting professor, Faculty of Economics; 


Social Sciences Association of Thailand for publication of social science textbooks in Thai, 


$45,589; 


Faculty of Liberal Arts: research on the concept of evil in Thai, Asian, and Southeast Asian 
drama, $10,755; 


Faculty of Economics: 
Scholarships in the M. Econ. program, $9,690; 
To establish an Economic Research Project, $6,000; 
Research on income distribution in Thailand, $2,650; 


Research for a volume on cultural development in Thailand, $3,000. 
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UGANDA 
MAKERERE UNiVERSITY: 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development, visiting faculty 
requested by Makerere University: 


Dr, William J. Flocker, University of California, Davis, as visiting professor, Department 
of Soil Sciences; 
Dr. Alfred A, J. Francis, University of the West Indies, as senior Iecturer, Department of 
Economics ; 
Dr. Dean L. McIlroy, Jr. to continue as lecturer, Department of Animal Science and 
production; 
Dr. Gerald Thierstein to continue as senior Jecturer, Department of Agriculture, Engi- 
neering, and Land Planning: 

Faculty of Agriculture: 
Faculty development and research, $52,000; 
Equipment, $3,000; 

Research, teaching, and graduate studies in political sctence, $13,140; 

Faculty of Social Sciences, teaching and research, $10,500; 


Department of Geography, research on spatial distribution of retail and service centers in 
the Kampala region, $3,674: 
Conference of East African university administrators held at Lusaka, Zambia, $3,040. 


ZAIRE 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF ZAIRE: staff development, $23,244. 


Related Grants 


Harvarp University, Massachusetts: participation of a Kenyan scholar in the ILO Mission 
on Employment, $1,000. 


Massacnuserrs [Nstirure oF TECHNOLOGY: university development assignments, $275,000. 


State University or New York art Stony Brook: computerization of admissions at the 
University of Ibadan, $42,424. 


Torcuato pt Tecna Instirure, Argentina: multi-country collaborative research project on 
problems of employment and labor force absorption in Latin America, $258,000. 


Turts Universiry, Massachusetts: Yvon M. Bongoy for research on investment and economic 
development of the Republic of Zaire, $5,000, 


UNIvERSIry OF CALIFORNIA? 


Davis 
University develepment assignments in Africa, Asia. and Latin America, $280,000, 


Santa Barbara 
Dr. William J. Chambliss, Department of Socivlogy, fur research on crime in West Africa, 
37,497, 
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University or Guecpn, Canada: research in agricultural economics, $32,000. 

University or Hawall: university development assignments in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, $280,000. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: university development assignments, $275,000. 

University or Notre Dame, Indiana: university development assignments, $275,000. 


University OF Ornecon: Dr. W. Ed Whitelaw, Department of Economics, for completion of 
his research on urban behavior in Nairebi, $5,900. 


University oF Toronto, Canada: university development assignments, $15,000. 


YALE University: university development assignments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 


$280,000. 


Worxinc seminar of social science research related to unemployment problems in Africa 
(Bellagio), $14,000. 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


“A Wide Range of 


Challenges Contronts 
the Nation” 
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Moving toward equa] opportunity in the United States continues to be 
a struggle against ignorance, poverty, and racial discrimination. It is clear 
that these struggles are not identical but that they reenforce each other and 
make the task of finding solutions especially dificult. While significant gains 
were made during the last decade in granting legal or administrative rights, 
in many instances these rights siil] have to be put into practice. It is one 
thing to decree an end to segregated schools; quite another to implement 
school integration programs effectively. Indeed, there are indications that 
many individuals and groups which were active in the civil rights field dur- 
ing the past few years have wearied of the battle and shifted their attention 
to other concerns. 

A wide range of challenges confronts the nation in attempting to trans- 
form American institutions and practices to assure equality of opportunity 
and treatment in all walks of life for black and other minority-group citizens. 
The Rockefeller Foundation, in its equal opportunity efforts, has believed 
that it is essential to select a limited number of strategic target areas for 
careful attention and sustained support. During 1972 the program has 
focused on four such areas: leadership development and training for minority- 
group individuals, career development and professional training for the dis- 
advantaged in selected fields, development of innovative community education 
programs, and outreach programs for the rural poor. 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

The special program for training minority-group school administrators at 
the supermtendent level has received wide attention from educators. Twenty- 
nine administrators have already participated in this training, including ien 
men and iwo women who are serving as interns with some of the nation’s lead- 
ing superintendents during this academic year—ihe third year of the pro- 
gram. Participants from the first two years have moved on to positions of 
greater responsibility—three are now serving as superintendents. 

During the year another approach to the development of minority-group 
administrators was initiated. Working closely with Richard Clowes, Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, an in-service training program 
was developed through which talented teachers are receiving training and 
on-the-job experience in administrative and supervisory positions. Many 
suburban schools are beset by some of ihe same challenges that confront 
major cy systems, including an increasing perventage of minority-group 
students, The diversity of the Los Angeles County school population, which 
includes a significant number of Chieano students, makes this an excellent 
location for this in-service training effort. 
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Community colleges, state universities, and other post-secondary edu- 
cational institutions are providing new opportunities for minority-group 
adminisirators, Two programs io assist such institutions with training admin- 
istrators were initiated during the year: 

The member institutions of the Academic Affairs Conference of Mid- 
western Universities have developed a minority internship program which 
should serve as a model for identifying and training new ialent. Interns 
in this program will have an intensive nine months in administrative expe- 
rience on one of the A.A.C.M.U,. campuses, working closely with mentors— 
deans, vice presidents, presidents, and other institutional leaders, The pro- 
gram provides for seminars; meetings with community, business, and indus- 
trial groups; a directed reading program; and activities keyed directly to 
training administrators. In addition to candidates from institutions which 
belong to A.A.C.M.U., six interns will be drawn each year from noncon- 
ference institutions. Special attention wil] be given to possible interns from 
black colleges. 

A new effort was also planned to train administrators specifically for 
community colleges. These colleges, which have been created at the rate 
of one per week over the past decade, are playing an increasingly impor- 
fant role in the nation’s system of higher education. There is a special 
need to develop administrators for them who are sensilive to the diverse 
populations they serve. 

Attention was also given during the year to administrative and leader- 
ship training in other areas: 

An internship program for training administrators of government-funded 
assistance programs was developed with the aid of outside consultants. This 
effort is directly responsive to the needs of municipalities and nongevern- 
mental agencies which need minority-group administralors trained to deal 
with the plethora of federa} and state programs dealing with the people from 
whom these administrators have been drawn. 

The Interracial Council for Business Opportunity was organized in 
1963 to assist minority-group businessmen to develop, own, and manage 
their own enterprises, The Council has received nationwide attention for 
iis program of teaming successful businessmen with minority businessmen 
starting new ventures. Of perhaps even greater importance are iis continu- 
ing programs aimed at developing a larger and more sophisticated business 
leadership group within the minority community. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion made a grant to ICBO during 1972 to enable it to recruit six qualified 
management training coordinators to give full-time leadership to training 
programs In New York City, Les Angeles, Dallas, Washington, $1, Louis, 
and New Orleans. 
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A grant to the Boy Scouts of America has led to the establishment of an 
Educational Field Laboratory to train indigenous leadership—both profes- 
sional and volunteer—to deal more effectively and sensitively with the needs 
of inner-city boys. 

The National Urban League, with its objective of encouraging poor 
people “to develop the capacity to do, to act, and to bring about change 
themselves” decided to establish a long-term voter education and registra- 
tion effort as a part of its New Thrust Program. A grant from the Founda- 
tion is supporting program leaders in target cities and supplying the costs 
of leadership development seminars. 

The Urban and Policy Sciences Program at the State University of New 
York at Stony Brook has added to its research activities an internship pro- 
gram linked to agencies dealing with urgent public sector environmental 
problems. One agency with which it has an especially good working rela- 
tionship is the Environmenta! Protection Administration of New York City 
for which it serves as a technical advisory body. Support from the Founda- 
tion has enabled Stony Brook to expand its program and particularly to 
recruit minority-group students. It is expected that this program will serve 
as a model for training for new careers, and that the minority group mem- 
bers will make New York City’s Environmental Protection Administration 
and similar agencies increasingly sensitive to the concerns of all segments 
of the population. 

Foundation support for health career training programs for the disad- 
vantaged continued during 1972. Two such grants were to the New England 
Hospital ai Roxbury, Massachusetts. They were: Open the Doors Wider in 
Nursing, and Health Careers (which embraces both professional and sub- 
professional jobs). The short-range objectives of both programs are to en- 
courage increasing numbers of disadvantaged young people to enter careers 
in the health field that are both satisfying and economically rewarding. The 
long-range objectives are to help bring about changes in educational insti- 
tutions and other agencies that will make special efforts unnecessary. 

Additional support was also given to Harvard University in 1972 for its 
Health Careers summer program. This program consists of three important 
elements: formal work in one of the three basic science courses offered by 
the Harvard Summer School, academic tutorial assistance, and clinical tutorial 
aid in one of the Harvard-affiliated hospitals or in the Dental School. 


INNOVATION IN SCHOOL-COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

School-community advisory councils have become an important avenue 
for the involvement of community representatives and school personnel in 
decision-making at the local school level. Because of the diversity of most 
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metropolitan areas, there is an urgent need for the development of local 
educational programs for these councils, And these programs must have 
the guidance of competent educators and experienced citizens. 

The Los Angeles City School District, the second largest city school system 
in the nation, as a part of an attempt to infuse the educational system with 
a spirit of renewal, created school-community advisory councils involving 
school staff, secondary school students, and members of the community. 
Recognizing that there will be a need for guidance and orientation, the 
district, with support from the RF, has prepared and distributed instruc- 
tional materials to each local council and provided in-service training pro- 
grams for school administrators and council members. Another important 
segment of this program involves the advisory councils not only in the design 
of innovative and clearly defined demonstration programs for improving 
the quality of education, but also in developing programs to improve citizen 
participation. 

These school-community advisory councils can be expected to play an 
increasingly important role in bridging the gap between the community and 
the school system. The bold decision of the Los Angeles school leaders to 
have every school in the system develop its own school-community advisory 
council and at the same time place greater responsibility on the local schools 
for improving studeni performance has attracted nationwide attention. The 
lessons learned should be valuable for the many other school systems that are 
attempting to bring their communities into the school decision-making process. 

Through a grant to the Kanawha County School System in West Virginia, 
two community school projects of a similar nature are moving ahead. One 
embraces both the Washington Junior High School, whose students come from 
deprived rural Appalachian families, and the George Washington Senior 
High School, most of whose students are from an affluent Charleston suburb 
but some of whom are pupils who have finished Washington Junior High 
Schoo! and are bused there, The other project is at Stonewall Jackson Senior 
High School in central Charleston, whose students come from deprived and 
middle-class families both black and white, The problems are the same in both 
projects in that they stem from deprivations and conflicts in value systems. 
Specific programs have been developed by community leaders and educators 
with several goals in mind: to increase the quality of education and of life 
for the target population, to aid the unemployed to develop saleable skills 
and the employed to improve their skills, and to provide a model of community 
education that may be followed by surrounding communities. In this program 
school facilities are used for community education programs, specifically for 
providing courses for disadvantaged adults. The Mott Foundation and Ball 
State University are providing connnunity school in-service training, con 
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sultant services, and evaluation and supervisory services, along with other 
technical assistance. 

An innovative Open Classroom Program was initiated in the New York 
City school system during this past year. The open classroom concept, which 
has received wide attention, is built on the philosophy that the classroom 
should be open to ideas, and that teachers should act as guides rather than 
merely as examples of authority. Thus the student becomes a self-motivated 
Jearner rather than a passive recipient of information. The teachers begin with 
the assumption that the children want to Jearn and wit! learn in their fashion. 
Respect for and trust in the child are perhaps the most basic principles. This 
program fits squarely within the design-for-change program which has 
recently been established in New York City. Foundation funds have enabled 
the school system to move ahead with intensive workshop and training sessions 
for key advisors who will then train additional schoo) personnel in the key 
features underlying the Open Classroom. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanica) College and Mississippi State Uni- 
versity have developed a joint institutional approach to bring about social 
and economic development in some of the rural areas of Mississippi. A coor- 
dinating council, made up of staff members from the two institutions, meets 
regularly. Through its efforts, slate and federal funds were obtained for the 
development at Alcorn of a program of agricultural research and extension. 

This year the Foundation made a grant to the College and the University 
that will enlarge the capability of the existing program to improve the lives 
of the rural poor in southwestern Mississippi. The grant will assist with the 
costs of short courses and training programs for farmers and community 
leaders, make possible additional Alcorn staff in plant and animal sciences, 
provide graduate and undergraduate assistantships, and support a summer 
field program for undergraduates ai Alcorn. It wil] also help provide the 
assignment of staff members and special consultants from Mississippi State 
io Alcorn. The Southern Regional Education Board, which is following the 
Alcorn-Mississippi State programs closely, is hopeful that it may develop into 
a model that can be used by other institutions in the South. 

The College of the Albemarle continues its experiment in educational assist- 
ance to the rural poor in northeast North Carolina, Its program, funded by 
the Foundation, is designed to: identify persons in rural areas who could profit 
by general education or occupational training; motivate, test, and counsel them 
in order lo guide them into training programs that will prepare them for em- 
ployment; and assist them with their financial problems during their schooling 
and help them find jobs afterward. 
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GRANTS APPROVED IN 1972 


ALCORN AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Mississippi: toward a program of agri- 
cultural research, extension, and training, $79,500, 


AMERICANS For Inpian Opportunity, District of Columbia: educator te develop Indian pro- 
grams in schools, $15,000. 

Board oF EpUCATION OF THE City or New Yorx: Open Classroom program, $325,000. 

Boy Scours or AMeERicA, New Jersey: inner-city leadership development, $150,000. 

Cyicaco Commons Association: collaboration with the Spanish Coalition for Jobs to de- 
velap new resources for the Latino communities, $15,000. 

CoLLECE oF THE ALBEMARLE, North Carolina: education and training opportunities for rural 
poor, and economic and cultural development of the community, $200,000. 

Corne_t University, New York: program to aid black graduate students in the social! sci- 
ences in theses research, $25,000. 

Duke Univrasity, North Carolina: symposium, “Redevelopment of the Rural South, Prelude 
ta 8 More Humane Urban South” held in Birmingham, Alabama, $6,000. 

EnucaTion ror Invo.vement Corporation, District of Columbia: summer program for 
training high school students in social action skills, $15,000. 

Fisk University, Tennessee: strengthening its Honors Program, $134,500. 

Georce Wasnincton University. District of Columbia: Workshops for Careers in the Arts, 
$29,000, 

Yarvarp University, Massachusetts: 
Research on racial attitudes toward black candidacy for high palitical ofhee, $70,000. 
Iiealth careers pregiain [ur students from disadvantaged groups, $50,000. 
W. Barry Wood scholarships for medical students. $25.000. 

Howarp University, District of Columbia: planning committee for a National Commission 
on Higher Education far Black Americans, $5,000. 


Hunter CoLtiece or tie City Universrry or New Yorn: for use by the Hunter College 
High School for intercollege internships for senior students involving job experience in 
the community, $12,500, 

INTERNSHIP PROGRAM For Scuool ADMINISTRATORS: interns given grants were: 

Dr, Laval S. Wilson (Community Consolidated School District No. 65, Cook County, Iili- 
nois. additional costs), S600; 

Robert L. Marion (Flint Community Schools, Michigan) , $30,422; 

Paul L. Vance (School District of Philadelphia), $33,173; 

Delores T. Davis (Pablic Schools of the District of Columbia). $23,680; 
Chester M, Whittaker (Trenton Board of Education. New Jersey}, $25,731 : 
Julio R. Garcia (Soquel Elementary School Distriet, California) . $33,799: 
William J. Murray (Ravenswood City Sehuol Distriet, Califarnia) , S34.519; 
Joseph E. Johnson (Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware), $31,720; 

Dr. John 8. Lum (San Francisco Unified School Distriet), $20,007; 

Elbert A. Colum (San Diego City Seliouls) , $29.437 : 
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Betty Showell (Baltimore City Schools}, $28,014; 

Dr. Calvert H. Smith (University of Cincinnati) , $28,470; 

Gilbert Guzman and Robert Matthews (San Diego City Schools, additional costs) , $2,132; 
John C. Newton {Berkeley Unified School District), $31,752; 

John H. Griffith (Rochester City School District, New York, additional costs} , $460; 
Oliver 8. Coleman (Detroit Public Schools, additional costs} , $985, 

Other grants under this program included: 

Orientation programs for the superintendents and administrators participating in the 
program, $40,000; 

Dade County Public Schools, Florida: training program for school administrators in a 
multi-ethnic environment, $15,000; 

Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools: leadership training program 
for schoo] administrators, $300,000; 

Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware: training program for school administrators, $23,500. 


Houston Baptist CoLiece, Texas: scholarships for nursing candidates, $3,750. 


InpiANA STate University: Academic Affairs Conference of Midwestern Universities for 
internships for minority group administrators, $157,000. 


INTERRACIAL Councit For Business Opportunity, New York: expansion of its training 
programs in education for business leadership, $300,000. 


Kanawha County Scuootr System, West Virginia: community schools programs, $150,000. 
Los ANGELES City Unirtep Scuoon District: school-community advisory councils, $300,000. 
Merroroniran Detrorr Youtn Founpation: leadership devclopment program, 372,000. 
New Encrano Hosritar, Massachusetts: 


Health Vocational Training Program, $500.000; 
Heaith Careers Training Program for disadvantaged students, $450,000. 


OcLata Sioux ComMuUNItTY CoLiece, South Dakota: appointment of a development officer for 
the Lakota Higher Education Center and Sinte Gleska College, $15,000. 


San Dieco City Scuoors, California: operation of two coordinated school-community educa- 
tion centers, one In the Chicano community, the other in the black community, $100,000. 
SEQUATCHIE VALLEY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT AGENCY, Tennessee: 
Director's salary, $14,400; 


Summer program to develop administrative capabilities for students interested in public 
service careers, $6,000. 


Universiry or Nortu Carouina: School of Journalism to enable a black social scientist to 
participate in the school’s study of the 1972 presidential election, $15,000. 


University System or Grorcta: rural development meeting, $500, 


Uiwan Inorrrvre, District of Columbia: study of cost differentials among varied school dis- 
tricts in the provision of educational services, $15,000. 


Warts Lasorn Communriy Action Committee, California: paramedical training program, 
$200,000, 


Yaus Universrry, Connecticut: research on methods of increasing public participation in 
the planning of comnmuiity housing programs, $15,000. 
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QUALITY OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


“Learning to Cope 
with 
Biological Variables” 
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L. recent years concern has grown regarding the deterioration of man’s 
environment, the possibility that with the present pace of industrialization 
supplies of critical non-renewable resources mighi soon be exhausted and 
that options for future generations are being seriously reduced. Perspectives 
of environmental problems vary among nations depending on their stage of 
economic development or modernization, and among groups within nations, 
Within our own nation some groups are alarmed by long-term global] changes 
including the fouling of the air envelope or the oceans. Others work for the con- 
servation or preservation of resources. Stil] others are primarily concerned 
with more immediate and visible problems including air quality in urban 
areas, pollution of waterways, and encroachment by urban populations on 
the rural areas. A fourth perspective, particularly of the poor, excludes 
concern for most of the previously mentioned problems, for the environ- 
mental factors they care about are crime, dirty and unsafe streets, poor 
housing, and other aspects of poverty or inadequacy of services. 

As it has developed its Quality of the Environment program, the Founda- 
tion has kept in mind the range of perspectives that exist, and in fact several 
of its programs attempt to contribute to environmental improvements. For 
example, under Conquest of Hunger, attention is focused particularly on 
certain of the basic needs—including more food and increased income for 
the millions of poor abroad. Universities in poorer countries being assisted 
by the Foundation are concerned with many aspects of improvement of urban 
and rural life, At home, efforts under Equal Opportunity are directed toward 
problems that many would consider of importance environmentally. The 
Foundation’s work in population is attempting to deal with a root cause 
of ihe entire range of environmental concerns—burgeoning populations 
which threaten to outstrip resources. 

Under the Quality of the Environment program attention has been directed, 
for the most part, to problems in the United States. Particular emphasis has 
heen on those with which the Foundation can help in special] ways as a result 
of its competence in the fields concerned and its experience in marshaling 
talent and funds in them. 

While man has developed the capability to masterplan major engineering 
feats such as the moon and Mars shots or the development of satellite com- 
munications systems, he has not had such success in dealing with efforts 
involving a biological component, that is, involving living systems. In the 
later case, he works not with physieal constants but with biological vari- 
ables. This is not to say that there has not been seecess hy existing scientific 
and educational institutions or agencies of government in the biological fields; 
indeed there has, as this nation’s progress in agriculture and medicine attests. 
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For ecological problems, however, the necessary disciplines which must work 
together do not have a heritage of cooperation or concerted effort toward 
defined goals that is found in schools of medicine or agriculture. New com- 
binations of specialists from diverse fields are now needed, particularly at 
the universities. The Foundation has enabled several leading universities 
to strengthen their capability to contribute to solutions of environmental 
problems in the regions they serve. They include the University of Michi- 
gan; Utah State University, which is working on problems of the Wasatch 
Front; the University of California at Davis, which is concerned with prob- 
lems of land use planning, natura] ecosystems management, policy analysis, 
and distribution of environmenial information; Oregon State University, 
which is looking at alternatives for the development of the Willamette Val- 
ley; Penn State University; and the universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
which are concerned with the future of an area to the west of Lake Superior. 

Nitrogen and phosphorus are two of the major nutrients involved in accel- 
erated eutrophication of the nation’s waterways and growing amounts of both 
can be attributed to wastes from industries, agriculture, and households. The 
University of Illinois is being assisted to study nitrogen usage in agriculture 
and ways by which amounts entering surface or ground waters can be reduced 
while protecting capabilities of farms io meet food requirements at reason- 
able cost. Meanwhile, with Foundation assistance, Case Western Reserve 
University is studying means of managing phosphorus as a pollutant on a 
regional hasis. Cornel] University is devoting particular attention to prob- 
lems of agricultural wastes, particularly those associated with intensive ani- 
mali and crop production. 

It is clear that the fouling of waterways by sewage is a major national 
problem and most communities at Jeast have plans for secondary treatment, 
which removes most objectionable materials but still leaves plant nutrients 
(such as nitrogen and phosphorus), and some toxic materials in the effluent. 
The Foundation in 1972 supported work at the City University of New York 
and the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution in their studies of the use 
of shell fish to harvest algae produced from nutrient-rich effluent—one sys- 
tem of “tertiary” treatment. Attention is being given at Woods Hole to the 
fate of human viruses in such effluent—knowledge of which could be impor- 
tant either to the production and use of marine organisms or to the recycling 
of waste water for human use. At Michigan State University the Foundation 
has contribuied to costs of a system of sewage management involving sys 
tematic purification of waters by means of a series of interconnected lakes 
in which natural systems effect purification, 

One of the more urgent and controversial environmental problems has 
heen the introduction into the environment and inte the food chains of non- 
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biodegradable pesticides (such as DDT) used for crop, animal, and human 
protection. The Foundation is presently supporting work on four different 
approaches to solution of the pesticide problem. The universities of Illinois, 
Cornell, California at Davis, and California at Riverside, are working jointly 
on means of creating biodegradable insecticides. Studies at Harvard concen- 
trate on the potential uses of juvenile hormones to interrupt the life cycle of 
destructive insect pests. Three universities— Cornell, California at Berkeley, 
and California at Riverside—are conducting research on pheromones or sex 
atiraciants in insects; these substances may be important in devising new 
systems of control by interfering with mating in troublesome species. Devel- 
opment of plant resistance would offer the safest approach but this requires 
long-term research by highly competent people and can be effected only 
with greatly increased financial commitments by state and federal agencies. 
The Foundation is helping to support efforts of Mississippi State University, 
Texas A & M, the University of California at Davis, and the U. 5. Department 
of Agriculture to develop resistance of cotton to the boll worm. 

A number of heavy metals and other toxic substances, like the non- 
biodegradable pesticides, constitute a substantial problem in efforts to clean 
up the nation’s air and waterways. The University of Missouri is receiving 
support for the development of new techniques for measuring and evaluat- 
ing concentrations of toxic materials in samples of air, water, or organic 
matter. Foundation funds assist the California Institute of Technology to 
study the distribution of heavy metals in the environment of the Les Angeles 
region—an attempt to trace certain of these matcrials from their sources 
to their ultimate fate in the Jand, the oceans, or food chains. 

Basic to an understanding of the effects of nutrient or toxic substances 
on biological systems is an understanding of the functioning of ecosystems. 
An interdisciplinary group at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia is, with Foundation support, studying in detail a smal! watershed. It is 
attempting to understand interactions of organisms, the flow of energy in the 
system, and the effects of nutrients or other substances on the delicate complex 
of organisms. 

Several other ecological studies and training programs were supported by 
the Foundation during ihe last year. These were the Thorne Ecological Insti- 
tute for work on two regions in Colorado, at the University of Colorado for 
a study of land development practices in nearby mountain areas and at 
Douglas Lake Biological Station of the University of Michigan. 

There is increasing awareness of and substantial work on problems of 
some cities by public agencies and educational and research institutions. 
While some Foundation-supported work deseribed in previous paragraphs 
has application in urhan arens, the Foundation is contributing to several 
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more direct attempts to solve urban problems. During the past year the 
Administration and Management Research Association of the City of New 
York undertook an environmental intern program. The California Institute 
of Technology is working on control of automotive emissions as well as on 
the fate of heavy metals in an urban area. Columbia University’s study of 
environmental pollution by its School of Engineering and Applied Sciences 
has received limited support by the Foundation for several years. The State 
University of New York at Stony Brook is involved in training minority group 
students for professional careers dealing with environmenta! problems in the 
public sector. 

In New England, assistance in environmental planning is being given to 
a number of smaller communities by Harvard University, the University of 
Massachusetts, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the Rhode 
Island Schoo! of Design. 

Two other activities of national importance received support in 1972, The 
Institute on Man and Science in New York has undertaken an evaluation of 
federal guidelines for environmental impact studies, and the Scientists’ Insti- 
tute for Public Information in New York is concerned with research and 
publications to help ithe public assess problems of the environment. 

While the initia] focus of the Foundation’s efforts has been on environ- 
mental problems of the United States, it has followed with interest recent 
international developments, pariicujarly the Stockholm Conference. Because 
of the significance of this event, the Foundation provided funds to the Smith- 
sonian Research Foundation in the District of Columbia toward costs of staff 
for an Advisory Committee on the Conference. And the National Public 
Radio of the District of Columbia was assisted in covering it. 


GRANTS APPROVED IN 1972 


UNITED STATES 
ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT Rrsgarci ASSOCIATION OF THE City or New York: 
environmental interns program, $12,500. 


Aspen Institute For Humanistic Stuptes: operations of the International Federation of 
Institutes for Advanced Study, $14,500. 


CaLironnia Institute oF TECHNOLOGY: 
Research on heavy metal pollutants, $150,000; 
Research: on centre) of automobile emissions, $15,000. 
Case Western Resenve Univinsity, Ohio: phosphorus studies, $500,000. 


Crey Couper, Crry Universtry or Niw York: researeh on eluent mariculture as a system 
of tertiary sewage treatment, $25,000. 
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CrarEmMoNny’T CoOLLeces, California: faculty-student investigations of electric power, mass 
transit, and land use, $10,000. 


CotumsBra University, New York: studies of environmental pollution by its School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Sciences, $25,000. 

Corne_Ly Unrveasity, New York: 
Research on pesticides, $50,000; 
Research on insect pheromones, $25,000; 
Research in the Department of Rural Sociology to obtain the knowledge and attitudes of 
public leaders concerning environmental issues of the Hudson River Basin, $15,000. 


Harvarp University, Massachusetts: multi-university field service program centered in 
Harvard's School of Design for land-use planning in the New England region, $103,000. 


INSTITUTE ON Man ann Science, New York: evaluation of federal guidelines for environ- 
mental impact studies, $14,100, 


MAssacHUSETTS EnstiTUTE oF TECHNOLOGY: investigation of alternative strategies for the 
management of critical environmental contaminants on national and global scales, $15,000. 


Mississippi State University: research on plant resistance to insects, $30,220, 


NaTIONAL Public Rapio, District of Columbia: coverage of the Stockholm conference on the 
environment, $15,000, 

Princeton University, New Jersey: 
Development of niass spectroscopic sensor for air quality measurements, $15,000; 


Research in ecology at its Center of fnternational Studies, $15,000. 


Substisrs’ Insrirurk ror Pusnn. [xvorsmanox, New York: research and publications to 
liclp the public assess problems of the environment, $25,000. 


SMITHSONIAN ResEarc Fouxosarion, District of Columbia: staff for an advisory committee 
on the 1972 Stockholm conference on the environment, $25,000, 


State Universiry or New York av Stony Brook: training of minority-group students for 
professional careers in the public sector concerned with environmental problems, $385,000. 


Texas A & M University: research on plant resistance ta insects, $116,300. 


TuorNk Ecorosicat Enstirure., Colorado: ecological studies of two regions in Colorado, 
$10,000, 


University oF Arizona: for Mahmoud M, Shabandar ta prepare a definitive report on the 
University’s Power/ Water/ Food project supported by previous RF grants, $8,000. 


University or CALiIrornia: 
Berkeley 
Research on pesticides, $50,000: 
Research an insect pheromones. $25,000, 
Davis 


Study by its Division of Environmental Studies of natural ecosystems management, Eand- 
use planning, policy analysis, and delivery of information, §190,000; 


Research on plant resistance to jusects, $24,619, 
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Riverside 
Research on insect pheromones, $25,000; 
Research jin pesticides, $50,000. 


University oF Cotorapo: study of Jand development practices in the Colorado mountains, 
$9,500. 


University oF FLoripa: research on herbivorous fish useful in the biological control] of 
aguatic plants, $25,000, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: research on pesticides, $50,000, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: environmental research at the Douglas Lake Biological Station, 
$15,000. 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri: research on heavy metals and organic compounds in the envyiron- 
ment, $183,000, 


University oF Wisconsin: improvement of environmental quality in the Lake Superior 
region, $656,000, 


Woops Hote OceanocrarHic Institution, Massachusetts: 
Study of marine resource exploitation, $14,455; 
Workshop on the ecology of the coasta] zone, $5,175. 
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CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
“How to Relate the 
Artist to His Society 
for the Good of All” 
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Wer Dr. John H. Knowles arrived at the Foundation, he began asking 
questions of us, and we began to ask ourselves questions. Why should the 
Foundation continue to have a program in the arts when giving at the national] 
and state levels seemed to be increasing? If the Foundation should continue 
to work in the arts, whai should its concentrations be? Are the arts a bottom- 
less pit? 

The answer to the last question is, Yes, But then so are the Long Island 
Railroad and interplanetary travel, and they may be necessary, too. 


WHAT ARE THE ARTS? 


Nicholas Berdyaev once wrote: “Everything begins in religion and ends 
in politics.” No mention of the aris there, but let’s see what happens in the 
transition. 

Many of the nobler aspirations of a society or of an organization such 
as the Foundation have stemmed from the lives of persons who denied 
themselves to serve others. Many of those benefactors of mankind whose 
doctrines and lives were one are called saints, And while the bulk of their 
message has been in advocating a particular life style or discipline, their 
words and deeds have found their way into the arts and sciences, and, ulti- 
mately, from their simple lives inio federal poverty programs or Medicare. 

In A.D. 1213, St. Francis of Assisi paused on a road and told a flock of 
birds that they should praise God for the blessings of food, flight, and 
feathers. This simple sermon broke forever the line dividing the supersen- 
sual from the mundane. The arts reverberated to this new perception of 
nature. In painting, it changed the Byzantine formalism of depicting saints 
as flat images against gold backgrounds to the naturalism of the Renaissance, 
as Giotto and Cimabue depicted the occasion with realistic treatments of the 
birds and, of course, St. Francis. In poetry, St. Francis’s song, “The Praises 
of the Creatures,” was the first canticle in the Italian language, and was the 
source of inspiration and the direct model for the poems of Dante and Pe- 
trarch. Social historians speak of the great effect of this joyous song on the 
religious feelings of the masses of people during the late middle ages. 

The arts were, therefore, communicators, purveyors of a message. In 
St. Francis’s case it was a message of brotherhood of all creatures under 
the Fatherhood of God. Today, however, the arts may be communicators of 
bitter resentment or of desperate strugele. Spray-can painting. Is it an art 
or a desecration? Is it harmless, like carving initials in a tree? Or do we 
object to seeing buses and subways covered with brilliantly sprayed names 
merely hecause, unlike the whisky ads, or posters for lurid films, spray-can 
art is unpaid for, and therefore unsanctioned? Is it a pure art? More impor- 
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tant, is it communication? Whoever JOE 135 or RICO 128 are, they are 
voices trying to be heard in a society that may be turning a deaf ear to the 
eries of the poor, the needful. The first question should not be, how much 
money does it cost to scrub the subways clean, but what is being said. 

Jt is a question of high art versus low art. Is art a commodity or an activ- 
ity? Is it the private preserve of a priesthood, or is it a natural language of all 
people? These questions are not new, but are being newly asked. 

The RF has undertaken a ten-year review of its program in Cultura] 
Development, emphasizing work in the arts. The review points out that 
high and low art expanded dramatically in the 1960’s both in terms of 
activity and levels of support. The aris became more visible than ever before 
and the people seemed to want more access to them. Lincoln Center was a 
bellwether of high ari al its inception in 1956 and then in 1962 when it 
opened the first of its buildings, Philharmonie Hall. The concept of subsidy 
in the arts—long opposed for fear of censorship—was manifested with the 
creation, under Nelson Rockefeller, of the New York State Council on the 
Arts in 1960, and the creation five years later of the Nationa] Endowment 
for the Arts. And two important studies—the Rockefeller Panel Report and 
that by Princeton economists, Bowen and Baumol—told us that there was 
no real Arts Boom, but rather a depressed condition in the arts in which the 
very life of the aris was in danger. 

The work of the Foundation-supported Business Committee on the Arts 
had stimulated giving to the arts on the part of corporations, and other 
major foundations were working wilh considerable sums in the field. Ii has 
been estimated that in 1971 there was some $800 million available to the 
arts from all sources. What, therefore, could the RF do with its approxi- 
mately $3 million a year; its approximately $28 million over the ten-year 
period beginning 1962? 

The case for risk capital from foundations had been made by the Founda- 
tion’s Trustees and this had in fact been a major use of funds in arts proj- 
ects—risk capital was made available to help established institutions adapt 
to the stresses of a society in anguished transition and to help new organiza- 
tions come into being when a need existed for them. A symphony orchestra 
could be helped to develop a program that would respond to composers, 
or a dance company could be created in Utah. The low arts, the public 
aris, were supported through commercial enterprises and they needed no 
protection o1 subsidy. So the Foundation worked with the high art institutions. 


WHERE ARE WE NOW? 


In the 1960's the arts were becoming democratized—people demanded 
more access to them. Museums sprang up in ghettos, dance companies toured 
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colleges, orchestras left their concert halls in search of audiences, and theatres 
conducted workshops in prisons. We began to learn that art, indeed, was not 
for a priesthood of initiates. But we have only just begun to learn this. 

The democratization of the 1960’s led to the “populism” of the 1970's. 
As the clamor for access to arts experiences increased, funding sources 
began looking more te socially oriented programs to justify their expendi- 
tures. Especially in federa] and state subsidy agencies, the emphasis was 
to be away from “art for art’s sake” and on “what can the arts do for 
people?”’ The charge of “elitism,” which has now replaced the expression 
“irrelevance” and means roughly the same thing, was leveled against the 
long-established arts organizations, which were for the most part in deep 
financial trouble—orchestras, theatres, dance and ballet companies, opera 
companies, museums. And a fear has now grown up among the “elites” that 
future funding patterns, if rationalized on purely social grounds, may fail to 
take into account a primary reason for their existence: an allegiance to high 
standards of arts preservation. A symphony orchestra must still be able to 
rehearse the Beethoven Ninth Symphony if this great humanistic document is 
to survive in a “live” form. It takes just as long to rehearse and play the “Ode 
to Joy” today, but costs more than it did in 1822 or 1872. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 


In narrowing down a vast problem regarding the future of the arts in 
America and the sources available for their development, four questions 
have emerged which tend to define the limits of a future program in the 
arts at the Foundation: 

How can we continue to assist the source of art, the creative person, to 
develop and practice the craft? Should we continue to assist playwrights 
and devise new programs for composers and choreographers and other cre- 
ative artists which will meet their needs to develop work and have it per- 
formed for people? 

How can we help to make the arts more central to general education and 
schools more responsive to the arts as a stimulus to intellectual and practical 
creativity? It has been said that the public school child perceives his school 
as a prison. This is not surprising, considering the bleak corridors with tiled 
walls and ceilings, the rugless and curtainless classrooms of concrete, metal, 
and glass. Is there not a role for the arts in devising many more esthetically 
stimulating designs for school architecture? Classrooms with the right walls? 

How can we encourage the cautious development of new nonprofit arts 
organizations which could fill needs not now met; and how cun we help estab- 
lished organizations to be more responsive to theiy roles ag agencies of cul: 
tural change? 
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How can we use television for the arts and for explication of and fur- 
ther exposure of RF programs? The recent National Endowment-sponsored 
Aris/Media show in Washington, D. C. made a mixed but positive case for 
the use of the arts in television, and relied heavily on RF supported 
work emanating from the National Center for Experiments in Television, 
the Southern Methodist University Television Workshop, the workshop at 
WGBH-TV Boston, and the new Jaboratory at WNET. Cable television 
is a tantalizing but tangled skein of promise in which pie in the sky is 
offered the arts. There are major issues here to be resolved, but also im- 
portant areas of possible Foundation involvement: citizen feed-back con- 
cepts and social programs, for example. But the question might be should 
the RF back programs or help build institutions in this new field? And 
how to work in a field with apparent but perhaps illusory commercial 
possibilities? 

In 1953, Albert Camus wrote: “the era of the chairbound artist is over... . 
One of the temptations of the artist 1s to believe himself solitary, and in 
truth he hears this shouted at him with a certain base delight. But this is 
not true. He stands in the midst of all, in the same rank, neither higher nor 
lower, with all those who are working and struggling. His very vocation, 
in the face of oppression, is to open the prisons and to give a voice to the 
sorrows and joys of all. This is where art, against its enemies, justifies itself 
by proving precisely that if is no one’s enemy. By itself, art could probably 
not produce the renascence which implies justice and liberty. But without it, 
that renascence would be without forms, and consequently would be nothing. 
Without culture, and the relative freedom it implies, society even when per- 
fect, is but a jungle. This is why any authentic creation is a gift to the future.” 

The arts are sources of perception, and communication of perceptions. 
Therefore they can be seen not as commodities—ends in themselves—but 
as conduits for Berdyaev’s doctrine that “Everything begins in religion 
and ends in politics.” Our question and task, therefore, is how to relate the 
artist to his society for the good of all, 


GRANTS APPROVED IN 1972 
Arrican CuLruraL Center, New York: residency of Charles Gordon. playwright, $10,000. 


AMERICAN Universtiy, District of Columbia: scholarships to the National Youth Orchestra 
by the Wolf Trap American University, $20,000, 


Amenican Univensrties Frwy Svarr. New Hampshire: documentation by Lael Warren Mor: 
gan of current transitions in Eskimo life in Alaska. $11,000, 


Arizona Strate University: internships in university administration. $10.500. 
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BerEA CoLLece, Kentucky: development of origina! drama from Appalachian sources and 
further development of its Puppetry Caravan, $23,530. 


BERKSHIRE THEATRE FESTIVAL, Massachusetts: creative and educational theatre programs in 
the New England area, $25,000. 


Brookiyn COLLEGE oF THE Crry University of NEw York: Institute for Studies in American 
Music, $25,000. 


Cet, BLocx THEearre WorxsHors, New York: workshops in prisons, $23,980. 


Center Stace Associates, Maryland: theatre program for children and young people in- 
volving the public schools, $14,912. 


CINCINNATI PLAYHOUSE IN THE Park, Ohio: residency of Maria Jrene Fornes, playwright, 
$10,000. 


CIRCLE IN THE SQUARE, New York: operations in its new theatre, $25,000. 
CotcaTe University, New York: internships in academic administration, $15,000, 


CoLLtece ENTRANCE Examination Boarp, New York: analyzing the results of a conference 
on academic policy co-sponsored by the Board and Harvard University, $3,500. 


Connecticut CoLLEGE: reconstructing some of the great American modern dances of the 
recent past, $15,000. 

Duke University, North Carolina: development of a new oral history multiracial research 
and teaching program concerning the South since 1890, $230,000. 


Enucational, Broapcastinc Corporation, New York: second phase of development of Sta- 
tion WNET’s Experimental Television Laboratory, $400,000. 


ELma Liwis ScHOoL oF Fine Arts, Boston: creative and performing work of its professional 
dance company, $350,800. 


EXPERIMENTA?T, ARTS ANP CRAFTS CENTER ASSOCIATION, Alaska: first phase in ile develop. 
ment of the Center. $25,000. 


Free SOUTHERN THFaATER, Louisiana: Ensemble and Drama Workshop, $25,000. 
Wenry Street Serrieement, New York: New Federal Theater, $100,000, 


Hunter CoLiece or THE Ciry University or New Yor«: Arts Center, $25,000. 

Inpiana Universiry: William H. Wiggins, to do research on emancipation celebrations in 
the United States, $7,000. 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy, New Jersey: 
Kenneth R, Maxwell to study Caribbean slave unrest in relation to cishteenth-century 
democratic revolutions, $15,840; 
Review of modern Russian and Soviet studies in the United States. $3,500, 


Institute oF Society, Etuics ano tuk Lire Sciences, New York; development of a research 
and teaching program in cthies, humanities, and the life sciences, $46,666. 


INTERNATIONAL Fina Seminars, Vermont: history of documentary film by Willard Van Dyke. 
$4,000. 


Jouns Horxens Univensrry, Maryland: appointment of two anthropologists and a historian 
to devel an interdisciplinary program relating the North American experience to that of 
Africa, Latin America, and the Caribbean, $99,802, 
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LaMama ExPerRIMeNtAL THEATRE CLuB, New York: development of its resident troupes, 
$225,000. 


Macic Tuearre, California: residency of Jefrey Mark Wanshel, playwright, $10,000. 


MaNuatTran ScHoon oF Music, New York: string training by its Preparatory Division in 
conjunction with a junior bigh school, and the creation of string training music for Ameri- 


can children, $25,000. 


MANHATTAN THEATRE Cius, New York: development of a new program in theatre, $15,000. 


Mitts Coriece, California: expansion and further development of its Center for Contem- 
porary Music, $75,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS Society oF FINE Arts, Minnesota: development of its Children’s Theatre, 
$500,000. 

National ENDOWMENT FOR THE Humanities, District of Columbia: first Jefferson Lecture 
in the Humanities, 86,000. 


Nationat Music Counci., New York: study of pooling administrative facilities of New York 
ofhces of a number of nenprofit music organizations, $1,800. 


New Or LeAnS PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Louisiana: further development of its 
instrumental and orchestral youth-training program and of teaching materials designed for 
American children, $22,129, 

New ScHoov For Sociat Researcn, New York: Professor Hans Morgenthan to continue re- 
search on an analysis of President Lincoln’s political philosophy. $9.800. 

New THeatre Workshop, New York: toward the costs of establishing The Acting Company. 
$20,000. 


New York Siakesprare Festivai.: program of experimental theatre for American play- 
wrishts, and the development of an Amcrican national theatre service agency, $480.000. 


Opera Association or New Mexico: Apprentice Program [or Technicians at the Santa 
Fe Opera, $25,000. 


Parer Bac Prayers, New York: expansion of their activities in children’s theatre, $100,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA State UNIversity: to stiengthen its program in Religion and the American 
Culture, $30,000, 


Princeton University, New Jersey: 
Development of a professional] theatre program, $200.000; 
Princeton University Press, pre-publication costs of the quarterly Philosophy & Public 
Affairs, 315.000, 

Rapeuirrs Cotiece, Massachusetts: 
For use by the Radcliffe Institute for post-doctoral fellowships for women in university 
and college teaching, $25,000 ; 
Gail Thain Parker to do research on the papers of Charlutle Perkins Gilman, an early 
leader in the American women’s movement, $5,150. 

Rerkwroay THtaren or Lincoun Center, New Yorks toward costs of its 1972-73 season, 
$25,000, 

St, Fentx Srrenr Corroration, New York: fer the creative activities of the Brooklyn Acad- 
eny of Music in the areas of music, dance, and dranin, $500,000. 
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St. Louis Sympuony Society, Missouri: performance project involving experiments in acous- 
tical technology, $15,000. 


St. Mary’s Crry Commission, Maryland: program to provide young historians with a prac- 
tical introduction to the related discipline of archeology, $25,000. 


San Francisco ConservaTorY oF Music: community music education project in cooperation 
with, and to effect a permanent affiliation with, the Community Music Center, $181,000. 


Sararoca Perrorming Arts Center, New York: drama training program, and residency of 
the Juilliard acting company, $10,000. 


SOUTHEASTERN ACADEMY OF THEATRE AND Music, Georgia: expansion of the program of the 
Academy Theatre, $40,000. 


STREET THEATER, New York: workshops in prisons, $25,000. 
THEATRE FOR THE ForcoTTen, New York: workshops in prisons, $23,200. 


Universa, Curistian Cuurcn, Maryland: expansion of educational programs at the Appa- 
lachian South Folklife Center, Pipestem, West Virginia, $25,000. 


University or CALIFORNIA: 


Berkeley 


George P. Capture to develop material related to the history of the Gros Ventre Indian 
tribe, $3,000 ; 


Los Angetes 
Development of its Graduate Dance Center, $80,000, 


University oF Florina: completion of a film of Ruth St. Denis’s dance work, “Radha,” 
$15,000. 


University oF Jowa: 


Program to integrate film study with the University’s American Civilization Program, 
$90,000; 


Darwin T. Turner, for research on poet-novelist Jean Toomer, $615. 


University OF MINNESOTA: support for the Office for Advanced Drama Research to find new 
playwrights and obtain productions for them throughout the country, $65,000. 


University or Texas, Austin: workshop for playwrights, $3,000. 


Wasuincton Drama Society, District of Columbia: the Living Stage, an improvisational 
program for young people, $25,000, 


WeEsTMINSTER CHolr Couiecr, New Jersey: exploration of contemporary and future direc- 
tions in church music, $15,000. 


YALE Universizy: oral history project related to American music by Mrs. Vivian Perlis, 
$24,000. 
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ALLIED INTERESTS 
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Thee is finally one area of Foundation activity which focuses less on at- 
tacking clearly defined problems like world hunger, overpopulation, or social 
injustice, than on understanding the nature of the problems that confront us 
and formulating the questions we must ask in order to resolve them. Much 
of The Rockefeller Foundation’s activity characterized as allied interests 
serves to lay a groundwork for action where both information and con- 
sensus are lacking, A corollary is providing support for other organizations 
dedicated to like ends and strengthening the framework within which private 
philanthropy can make a meaningful contribution to national goals. 

Foundation support has gone to small and large undertakings that expand 
and test our information base and working assumptions in such areas as 
religion and ethics, international relations, economics, health care, education, 
and social welfare, Most of the programs in addition to exploration and eval- 
vation undertake to foster liaison between estranged segments of our society 
—between specialists and laymen, scientists and policy-makers, business and 
the community, established authorities and the rising generation of scholars. 

As such programs develop momentum, one or another may be singled out 
for long-term Foundation commitment, if opportunities to make a substantive 
contribution and provide leadership become clear. This was the case with 
the program in Quality of the Environment. Other grants classed as allied 
interests buitress the Foundation’s major programs. In 1972 support went for 
research to develop means of health care delivery and studies of the special 
health problems of drug abuse and schistosomiasis; international relations 
and economic development were alsa of continuing concern. 


HEALTH CARE PLANNING 


The provision of health services to the public both in the United States and 
in developing countries is notoriously disorganized and inadequate. In the 
developing world there is Jittle reliable data on which to base plans for 
medica] care systems for an entire community, utilizing the financial, profes- 
sional, and institutional resources at hand. One program aimed at designing 
such provedures is being carried out at the University of Valle in Colombia, 
under the auspices of a consortium of Colombian institutions, with the par- 
ticipation of Harvard University and the World Health Oreanization. A grant 
made by the Foundation this year will support this effort, which is expected 
lo create a pattern for planning that will he useful to other nations in all 
stages of development. 

Planning to provide health care for the poor in the United States is equally 
necessary, valuation of medical services in Nashville, Tennessee, is being 
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carried out by Meharry Medical College, a predominantly black institution. 
The Foundation made a grant this year to enable the College to expand an 
ongoing study of three comparable low-income populations, each having 
access to a different set of medica] facilities, which range from a planned 
community program run by Meharry to use of the outpatient and emergency 
units of local hospitals and occasional private care. Effectiveness of the serv- 
ices provided, quality of medical care, costs, and other factors are being 
weighed in a long-range study that is expected to have nationwide significance. 


DRUG DEPENDENCY 

In cities all over this country drug abuse.has reached epidemic propor- 
tions; its socta] causes and consequences are among our gravest problems. 
A pilot study on the use of low-dose methadone to rehabilitate adolescent 
heroin addicts is bemg conducted by Cornell University Medical College in 
collaboration with The Rockefetler University and with Rockefeller Founda- 
tion support. The epidemiological approach used in this research is providing 
insights into teen-age drug use and associated antisocia] behavior. Other 
hopeiul signs include the high rate of patients continuing in the program and 
returning to school or holding jobs, and a reported decrease in the number of 
drug pushers and addicts in the high schoo] around which the study centers. 


SCHISTOSOMIASIS 

Schistosomiasis is a disease of tropical agricultural populations who live 
without modern sanitation, Besides spreading human misery it acts as a block 
to economic and social development. Because the blood parasite that causes 
the disease develops in freshwater snails, schistosomiasis can be a dangerous 
side-effect of water-basin projects or irrigation works in less-developed coun- 
tries. It wastes manpower, saps health resources, lowers productivity. For a 
number of years The Rockefeller Foundation has been supporting a large- 
scale experimental] project based on the island of St. Lucia in the West Indies, 
aimed at developing methods of controlling schistosomiasis. Using an inter- 
disciplinary approach, the progran: has tested the effectiveness of various 
measures—medical treatment of the victims, provision of clean water, snail 
eradication, public education. Several studies supported this year, including 
an important research program at Brown University, are advancing this effort. 
Recent work at Brown and elsewhere suggests the possihility of an immt- 
nological approach to schistosomiasis, a solution thal up to now has seemed 
beyond reach, A simple immunization procedure against the disease would 
eliminate an especially insidious public health hazard and open up enormous 
developinental opportunities for backward areas all over the tropics and 


sublropics. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Three important grants made in 1972 reflect the Foundation’s continuing 
commitment to promoting understanding among nations and helping less- 
developed countries gain a firm economic footing at home and hold their 
own in the world community. In order to prepare future intellectual leaders 
who can deal with questions of foreign policy and international economics, 
substantial grants were made to the Brookings Institution and the School of 
Advanced International Studies of Johns Hopkins University to enable them 
to associate gifted younger scholars with ongoing research in internationa] 
affairs. A grant to the Overseas Development Council will support its program 
of research, analysis, and public education devoted to the problems of the 
poorer countries and the role of the industrialized nations in their develop- 
ment. An award to Johns Hopkins continues support for its program of train- 
ing for young diplomats from the developing world. 

Other grants intended to foster the international exchange of ideas were 
made to the Ecumenical Institute for Advanced Theological Studies for the 
establishment of a world center for studies in religion and ethics, based in 
Jerusalem; to the National Academy of Sciences for investigation of the pos- 
sibility of developing an international foundation for sciences; to the Institute 
for International Order, the United Nations Association of the United States 
of America, and still other organizations dedicated to studying international 
problems and promoting world cooperation. 


GRANTS AND PROGRAMS APPROVED IN 1972 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Schistosomiasis Research and Control Project, St. Lucia $§ 411,680 
Field Staff $260,180 
Project support 151,500 
Yale Arbovirus Research Unit 138,780 
Bellagio Study and Conference Center, Italy 352.520 
Field Staff $ 46,450 
Project support 306,070 
Publications 7,900 
International Conferences 11,840 
Unallovated Contingency Reserve for International Programs 250,000 
$1,172,720 
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INTERNATIONAL 
1972 Joun D. Rockere.ter 3rp YouTH AWARD presented to Peggy Cooper of Washington, 
D, C., $21,000. 


CANADA 
University OF WATERLOO: research by Professor A. D. Harrison to document the absence of 
snail vectors of schistosomiasis and fascioliasis on selected Caribbean islands, particularly 


St. Vincent, $25,000. 


COLOMBIA 
University oF VALLE: collaboration with Harvard University and other institutions in studies 
of health care in Colombia, $500,000. 


ITALY 
NATIONAL RESEARCH Council, schistosomiasis research, $8,300. 


NIGERIA 
University oF Tsapan: National Health Planning Symposium to be held in Ibadan in 1973, 
$20,000. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
University oF Reapine: conference on “Multinational Enterprise and Economic Analysis” 
held at the Bellagio Study and Conference Center, $5,000. 


UNITED STATES 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN InstTITUTE, New York: operation of the Africa Policy Information Center, 
$22,000. 

AMERICAN ASSEMBLY, New York: meetings on the role of foundations in American society, 
$25,000. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, District of Columbia: Office of 
Internationa] Scientific Affairs, $25,000. 

Asia Society, New York: conference on prospects for Southeast Asia in the seventies, $20,000. 

Barnard CoLiece, New York: study on the ethics of using human subjects in biomedical 
research, $25,000, 

Brooxines Institution, District of Columbia: associating outstanding young scholars with 
its Foreign Policy Studies Program, $200,000, 

Brown University, Rhode Island: schistosomiasis research under the direction of Dr. Alfred 
W. Senft and Dr. Paul M. Knopf, associate professors of Medical Sciences, $193,000. 

Cargnects EnpowMEntT ror INTERNATIONAL Peace, New York: training programs for young 
foreign service officers from developing countries, $7,960. 

CoLtumpia University, New York: study of social responsibility in manugement of investment 
portfolios, $25,000. 


Cornex. Universiry, New York: 
Investigation of adolescent drug dependency, $210,637; 


Schistosomiasis research, $10,000. 
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Councit on Founpations, New York: Public Affairs and Education Program, $100,000. 


Fioriva State University: completion of research on economic aspects of increased grain 
production in less-developed countries, $15,000. 

Harvagp University, Massachusetts: 
Schistosomiasis research, $54,000; 
Study of surgeons and surgical care in the United States, $25,000; 


Graduate School of Business Administration for a study of social considerations in the 
corporate decision-making process, $14,000; 


Professor Marcelo Selowsky, Department of Economics, Development Research Group of 
the Center for International Affairs, for research on the effects of educational investment 
on economic growth in the less-developed countries, $5,620. 


Institute FOR INTERNATIONAL Orper, New York: for use by its World Law Fund on its 
World Order Modeis Project, $15,000. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE StuDY OF HEALTH anp Society, District of Columbia: program develop- 
ment, $15,000. 


Jorns Horxins University, Maryland: 


Associating outstanding young scholars with its Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research, $100,000: 


Seminars for young foreign service officers from developing countries stationed in the 
District of Columbia, $75,000: 


Schistosomiasis rescarch, $15,000. 


Massaciusettrts Insrirure oF ThcuNOLOGY: research on inflation in Chile. by Dr. Vittorio 
Corba of the Catholic University of Chile, $5,937, 


Miyarry Mrpicar Co_iecr, Tennessee: stidies on the quality of health care, $500,000. 


National ACADEMY oF Sciences, District of Columbia: 
Studies of pussible establishment of an International Foundation for Science, $25,000; 
Visit of Chinese physicians to the United States. $25,000; 


Essays on Copernican-type revolutions in scientific thought, $15,000. 


National AFFILIATION OF ConceRNED Business Stupents, Ulinvis: symposium on “Cor- 
porate Social Policy in a Dynamic Society.” $10,000. 


NaTionaL Association ror Forrign Stupent Arrains, District of Columbia: study of the 
visa and employment situation for foreign students in the United States. $2.500. 


NarionaL Bursau or Economic Restancn. New York: research and training program of its 
Center for Economic Analysis of Human Behavior and Social Institutions, $250,000. 


National Committee on Uniren Srates-Cutna Retations, New York: visit to China by a 
delegation from the committee, $8,000. 


Overseas DeveLorment Counciz, District of Columbia: continuing program of reappraisal 
and education on the problems of less-developed countries. $125,000, 


RugionaL Plan Association, New York: citizen mobilization effort of its Televiaion ‘Town 
Mectings, “Choices lor °76."" $25,000, 
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ROCKEFELLER ARCHIVES AND ResEarcH Center, New York: planning, construction, and 
organization, $133,500. 

Royal Soctery or Menicing Founpation, New York: Anglo-American Conference on Drug 
Abuse, $5,000. 


SaLK InstiruTe For BioLoeica. Stupiss, California: study of societal features of repetitive 
drug use, $10,000. 


STUDENT (ADVISORY) COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, District of Columbia: research, 
publication, and seminar programs bringing students and public leaders together to discuss 
U. S. involvement in international affairs, $15,000. 


UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED Srares or AMERICA, New York: research by 
young scholars associated with its Policy Panel Studies Program on the future of interna- 


tional institutions, $15,000. 


U. 5. ConFERENCE FOR THE Woritp Counci. oF Cuurcues, New York: study of nonviolent 
methods of achieving social change, $15,000. 


University oF Denver: Graduate School of International Studies for a study on external 
investment in South and South West Africa, $10,000. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: schistosomiasis research in Africa under the direction of Dr. John 
B. Burch, $9,000. 


University oF Notre Dame, Indiana: Ecumenical Institute for Advanced Theological 
Studies, Jerusalem, $500,060. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: study of possible resource sharing with other univer- 
sities, $25,000. 


Western Cociece, Ohio: salary of a Coordinator of Multicultural Events, $14.100. 
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STUDY AWARDS 
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‘The Foundation’s study awards are closely integrated with its interest in the 
agricultural sciences, the biomedical sciences, the social sciences, and the 
arts and humanities. Awards are made internationally to outstanding men and 
women who have shown promise of making important contributions to their 
fields of study in their native countries. Today direct fellowship-scholarship 
awards are made principally for training selected individuals drawn from 
those developing institutions abroad in which the Foundation has an active pro- 
gram interest. For 1972 the Trustees approved a fund of $3,200,000 for 
fellowships and scholarships. A fund of $3,150,000 was approved for alloca- 
tion during 1973. This fund by no means represents the full extent of the 
Foundation’s commitment to trainmg. Most grants to universities and research 
institutes, as well as to other types of organizations, include funds to permit 
the inclusion of graduate students or other irainees, as may be appropriate, 
in the enterprise. 

During 1972 a total of 386 persons held Foundation fellowships and schol- 
arships; 316 awards that began in previous years continued active in 1972, 
and 70 new awards became active during the year. Their distribution by pro- 
gram is as follows: 


STUDY AWARDS NEW NUMBER OF 
FROM PREVIOUS AWARDS AWARDS 

YEARS CONTINUED IN ACTIVE IN 
INTO 1972 i972 1972 
Agricultural Sciences 107 30 137% 
Arts and Humanities 14. — 14, 
Biomedical Sciences $3 18 101 
Social Sciences li2 21 135 
Natural and Environmental Sciences — l 1 
316 70 386 


Rockefeller Foundation {fellows and scholars in 1972 came from the follow- 
ing countrics: 


PREVIOUS = NEW PREVvVious NEW 
AWARDS — AWARDS AWARDS = AWARDS 
Argentina ] Keuador l 
Brazil 10 El Salvador 2 
Chile 13 ithiopia 3 ) 
Colombia 4) 14 Guatemala ] 
¢6 
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Guyana 1 Sri Lanka 


India 10 (Ceylon) 1 
Kenya 19 8 Sudan L 

Korea ] Tanzania 19 2 
Malawi 1 Thailand 68 19 
Mexico 12 ] Turkey 6 1 
Nicaragua J Uganda 17 4. 
Nigeria 46 10 United Arab 

Pakistan I Republic J 

Peru 8 United States 2 4 
Philippines 23 4. Zaire 1 


FELLOWS AND SCHOLARS: 1972 AWARDS 


F: Fellow; $: Scholar; AGR: Agricultural Sciences; 
BMS: Biomedical Sciences; AH: Arts and Humanities: 5S: Social Sciences: 
RB: Reproductive Biology; NES: Natural and Environmental Sciences. 


COLOMBIA 

Hector Benitez M.S., University of Nebraska, 197). Poultry Nutrition and Management. 
Appointed from Instituto Colombianu Agiopecuarico. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-acr 

Javier Bernat M.S., Cornell University, 1970. Agronomy. Appointed from Institute 
Colombiano Agropecuario. Place of study: U.S.A. Sack 

German A. Capavin Scuwanguacn Ing. Agr., National University, 1970. Agricultural 
Engineering. Appointed from Universidad del Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. $-Bas 

Atvano Castro M.S., Texas A & M University, 1968. Beef Cattle Production. Appointed 
from Instituto Colombiano Agropecuario. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-AacR 

Luts Fayaroo M.D., Universidad del Valle, 1966. Nutrition. Appointed from Universidad 
del Valle. Place of study: U.S.A, s-ams 

GUILLERMO GonzALEZ M.S., University of Wisconsin, 197]. Virology. Appointed from 
Instituto Colombiano Agropecuarie. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 

Cesar Lopo M.S3., University of Wisconsin, 1972. Veterinary Medicine. Appointed from 
Instituto Colombiano Agroepecuariv. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 

ALEJANDRO PaLacios M.LS., Stanford University. 1964. Civi] Engineering. Appotnted from 
Universidad del Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. sears 

Roorieo PAuupes M.S., University of Florida. 1963. Chemistry. Appointed from Universi- 
dad del Vaile. Place of study: U.S.A, seats 

Emino Rojas M.S., University of Nebraska. 1970. Agrenemy. Appointed from Instituto 
Colombiano Agrapecuario: and National University, Place of study; U.S.A, s-Acr 

CarLos Trusitto Electromecinice Ing, Universidad de] Valle, 1959. Electrical Engineer. 
ing. Appointed fron: Universidad del Valle. Place af study: U.S.A. sms 


GUILLERMO Vatpes  Electromeccinieo Ing.. Universidad del Valle, 1965. Applied Mathe- 
matics. Appointed from Universidad del Valle. Place af study: U.S.A. s-aas 
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FeRNANDO VILLAFANE M.S., Colerado State University, 1971. Veterinary Pathology. Ap- 
pointed from Instituto Colombiano Agropecuario. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


Pepro Vittecas M.5., Texas A & M University, 197]. Veterinary Microbiology. Appointed 
from Instituto Colombiano Agropecuario. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


EL SALVADOR 


Huew Sarvapor Corpova ORELLanA Ing. Agr., University of Coahuila, 1969, Plant Breed- 
ing, Appointed from Office of Agricultural Research and Extension. Place of study: 


Mexico. $-AGR 


Rarar. A. Quinteno§ B.S., University of California, Davis, 1959. Animal Science. Ap- 
pointed from Foundation for the Development of Cooperatives. Place of study: 
U.S.A. S-AGR 


ETHIOPIA 


BERHANE KIFLEWAHID M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1969. Animal Nutrition. Appointed 
from Haile Selassie f University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-aca 


DEREJE ASHAGARE M.S., Oklahoma State University, 1969. Plant Pathology, Appointed 
from Haile Selassie I University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


Merak H. Mencesua Ph.D., Purdue University, 1964. Plant Breeding and University 
Administration. Appointed from Haile Selassie I University. Place of study: U.S.A. F-acr 


MESFIN ABEBE M.S., University of California, Riverside, 1970, Agronomy. Appointed from 
Haile Selassie I University. Place of study: U.S.A, s-acr 


TAREKE Berne 8B.5c., Haile Selassie ] University, 1969. Plant Breeding and Genetics. 
Appointed from Haile Selassie ] University. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-acR 


KENYA 


SHELLEMIAH O. Keva M.S., Cornell University, 1970. Agronomy. Appointed from Uni- 
versity of Nairobi. Place of study: U.S.A. $-acr 


Awnprew K. Mutter M.A., Howard University, 1969. Economics. Appointed from Uni- 
versity of Nairobi. Place of study: U.S.A. $-ss 


Georce M, Ruicu B.Sc., Makerere University, 1971. Agricultural Economics. Appointed 
from University of Nairobi. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-35 


MEXICO 


Francis Roper? Biotncer M.5., University of California, Davis, 1968 Agronomy. Ap- 
pointed from International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center. Place of study: 
U.S.A. S-AcR 


NIGERIA 


Ovanpe Ase M.Phil., University of Ibadan, 1967. Statistics. Appointed from University 
of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A, s-bms 


Avetota AprLtoy: M.B.B.5., University of Ibadan (London), 1960. Experimental Tera- 
tology. Appointed from University of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. ams 


Cyui I, D. Cuark = B.Se., University of Ibadan, 1970. Suciolegy. Appointed from Uni- 
versity of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. sss 
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Ira Exanem-Ita 8.A., University College. 1963. Higher Education. Appointed from 
University of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ss 


Juziws Fammuss M.B.B.S., University of London, 1962. Pediatric Neurology. Appointed 
from University of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. F-BMs 


Isarau I. Inimopu_ B.S., Ahmadu Bello University, 1972. Economics. Appointed from 
Ahmadu Bello University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ss 


STEPHEN 0. Imoacens Ph.D., University of Ibadan, 1971. Sociology. Appointed from 
University of Ibadan. Place of study: Sweden and U.S.A, F-ss 


Cyrit C. Irozesu B.Sc., University of Ibadan, 1965. Agricultural Economics. Appointed 
from University of Nigeria, Place of study: U.S.A. s-ss 


MAMMAN 4 Kano M.A., Ohio State University, 1970. Anthropology. Appointed from 
Ahmadu Bello University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ss 


Samuget 0. OLorin M.Sc., University of Ibadan, 1972, Economics. Appointed from Uni- 
versity of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ss 


PHILIPPINES 


E.iseo PP. CapapaAn M.Sc., University of the Philippines, 1971, Economic Entomology. 
Appointed from University of the Philippines. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acn 


Ponciano Hatos M.S., University of the Philippines, 1970. Plant Pathology. Appointed 
from University of the Philippines. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


Irenso J. Mancuiat M.S., University of the Philippines, 1970. Soil Microbiology. Ap- 
pointed from International Rice Research Institute. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


Tomas MasaJo WM.S.. University of the Philippines, 1971. Plant Breeding. Appointed 
from University of the Philippines. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


SRI LANKA (CEYLON) 


DHARMAWANSA SENADHIRA BSc.. University of Ceylon, 1967. Plant Breeding and Genetics. 
Appointed from Department of Agriculture. Place of study: U.S.A. 8-acr 


TANZANTA 


CyrysantH L., A. KAmMuzorsA§ M.A., University of Dar es Salaam, 1972. Statistics. Ap- 
pointed from University of Dar es Salaam. Place of study: Canada. 5-ss 


Surin Watyl M.A., University of Wisconsin, 1969. History. Appointed from University 
of Dar es Salaam. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ss 


THAILAND 


APICHART ANUKULARMPHAI M.Sc.. Technion, Israel Institute of Technology, 1968. Agri- 
cultural Engineering. Appointed from Kasetsart University, Place of study: U.S.A, s-acr 


Aroon JucsusyinpA M.Sc., West Pakistan Agricultural University, 1965. Soi] Fertility. 
Appointed from Ministry of Agriculture. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


Ascyan Suxktuumronc M.Se.Ag., Uttar Pradesh Agricujtural University, 1969. Agron- 
omy. Appointed from Kasetsart University, Place of study: U.S.A. 5s:Acr 


Cuanvar Konginc M.S,, Michigan State University. 1970, Agyicultural Economics. Ap- 
pointed from Kasetsart University. Place of study: ULS.A. 5-85 
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CuamMnan CyuTrKaAew M.Sc., Uttar Pradesh Agricultural University, 1969. Agronomy. 
Appointed from Ministry of Agriculture. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


CHavaLir Sinipirom M.P.A., University of Pittsburgh, 1969. Social Science, Appointed 
from Mahidol University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-BM$ 


Cyesapa Loonawencuit B.A., Thammasat University, 1972. Economics. Appointed from 
Thammasat University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ss 


CHULACHEEB CHINWANNO B.A., Swarthmore College, 1972. Politica] Science. Appointed 
from Mahidol University. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-3ms 


Dow Mowncxko.tsmal M.A., Thammasat University, 1972. Economics. Appointed from 
Thammasat University. Place of study: U.S.A. sss 


Gosan Arya M.A., Rutgers University, 1967. Economics. Appointed from Thammasat 
University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ss 


Noranit Seraputre M.A., Occidental College, 1970. Political Science. Appointed from 
Thammasat University. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-ss 


Poonsa-nea SomBoonranyra MM.A., Thammasat University, 1972. Economics. Appointed 
from Kasetsart University. Place of study: U.S.A, s-s5 


PRANEE TinAkORN B.A., Swarthmore College, 1972. Economics. Appointed from Tham- 
masat University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ss 


PREEYA BHOLANIVAS 8.Sc., University of Western Australia, 1971. Economics. Appointed 
from Thammasat University. Place of study: England, 5-55 


Suprot Faunerupone M.5., lowa State University, 1971. Crop Physiology and Production. 
Appainted from Kasctsart University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


Suraron Oupapissakoon MM.S., Oregon State University, 1970. Agronomy. Appointed 
from Kasetsart University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


Suwanrcn TANTIPATHANANANDH = BSe., Maliidol University. 1967. Psychiatric Nursing. 
Appointed from Mahidol University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-bas 


THAVITONG Honevivatana M.A., Thammasat University. 1972. Economics. Appointed 
from Mahidol University. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-pns 


WatTTana Srisukonty B.Sc., Mahidol University. 1964. Repreductive Biology. Appointed 
from Mahido] University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ums 


TURKEY 


Ervocan Inveren B,5., Ege University, 1963. Plant Breeding. Appointed from Agyicul- 
tural Research Institute. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


UGANDA 

Roun D. Kinuea B.A. Yale University, 1971, Economies. Appointed from Makerere Uni- 
versity, Place of study: U.S.A, s-ss 

Jositta Mucernwa M.D... University of East Africa, 197]. Medicine. Appointed frem 
Makerere University. Place of study: England. r-ums 

Josnrn OKELLO-OcuLL M.A. University of Essex, 1968 Politieal Science. Appointed 
from Makerere University, Place of study: U.S.A. 533 

ispison W. Rusumayo B.Se., fechnion, Israel Instinne of Technology, 108. Agricultural 


4 


Lnginecring. Appointed from Makerere University. Place of study: U.S.A. sac 
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UNITED STATES 
Jonn N. Aronson Ph.D., Indiana University, 1959, Reproductive Biology. Appointed 
from State University of New York, Albany. Place of study: England. F-Bms-rRp 


James Vaucun Ph.D., University of New Hampshire, 1972. Environmental Virology. 
Appointed from Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute. Place of study: U.S.A. F-nes 


Pav. M. Wassarman Ph.D., Brandeis University, 1968. Reproductive Biology. Appointed 
from Purdue University. Place of study: U.S.A, F-BMS-RB 


Davip Let Wirtiams Fh.D., University of Illinois, 1972. Reproductive Biology. Appointed 
from University of Ilinois. Place of study: U.S.A. F-BMS-RB 
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MEETINGS 

The annual meeting of the Corporation and a regular stated meeting of the 
Board of Trustees were held on April 5, and a stated meeting of the Board 
was held on December 4 and 5. Five regular meetings and three special 
meetings of the Executive Committee of the Trustees were held to take actions 
within the general policies approved by the Board. 


TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

J. George Harrar retired as President and a Trustee of the Foundation at 
the end of June. Dr. Harrar first joined the Foundation in 1943, at which time 
he initiated a cooperative agricultural operating program in Mexico. In 1952 
he was transferred to the New York office to become Deputy Director for 
Agriculture. He was elected Director for Agricultural Sciences in 1955, 
Vice-President in 1959, and President in 1961, In April, in anticipation of 
his reiirement, the Trustees appointed him a Life Fellow of the Foundation, 
beginning July 1. He will also serve as a part-time consultant for a three- 
year period. 

Alberto Lleras Camargo, Chairman of the Editorial Board of Vision maga- 
zine, retired as a Trustee, effective June 30. He was elected in 1967. 

Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., President of Steuben Glass, also retired from the 
Board on June 30. He was elected in 1958 and has served as a member of 
the Executive and Finance Committees, as Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, and as Committee on Audit. 

John H. Knowles, M.D., succeeded Dr. Harrar as Trustee and President 
on July 1. Dr. Knowles came to the Foundation from the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, where in ten years he had risen from intern to General] 
Director—at thirty-five the youngest in the institution’s 150-year history. 
Durmg the following decade he made what was already one of the world’s 
best teaching and patient-care hospitals even better, and increased annual 
donations sixteenfold by turning the hospita] into one of Boston’s mosi visible 
Institutions, In the process, he captured the imagination of pcople every- 
where. Dr. Knowles is the eighth President of the Foundation. 

At the April meeting of the Corporation, Clifford M. Hardin, Vice- 
Chairman of the Ralston Purina Company, was elected a Trustee, effective 
July 1. Mr. Hardin, first elected in 1961, resigned in 1969 when he was 
appointed Secretary of Agriculture. 

Also at the April meeting, Ben W. Heineman, President and Chief Execu- 
tive of Northwest Industries, Inc., was clected a Trustee, effective July 1. 
Mr. Hememan has been active in civil rights, particularly in housing and 
urban development and in welfare. 

Except for the retirement of Dr. J. George Harrar and the succession of 
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John H. Knowles, M.D., to the Presidency of the Foundation, there was only 
one change in the composition of the principal officer group during 1972. 
Norman Lloyd retired as Director for Arts and Humanities, effective Decem- 
ber 31, and became a part-time consultant. He had been with the Foundation 
asa Director since 1964, 
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SUMMARY 


Appropriations: All expenditures of The Rockefeller Foundation are authorized 
through appropriations made by the Trustees. During 1972 the Trustees appro- 
priated $45.5 million ($43.7 million after lapses and refunds) in three categories: 
$23.4 million in direct grants, which were announced when made; $15.9 million 
for later releases by the officers, which are not announced until released; and $6,2 
million {appropriated in December) for New York Program and Genera] Adminis- 
trative expenses during 1973. 


For 1973 GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 






For 1973 NEW YORK 
PROGRAM EXPENSES 







FOR LATER 
RELEASE 
BY OFFICERS 






$45.5 


Programs and Grants Announced: Total releases during the year, consisting of a 
portion of the §15.9 million appropriated in 1972 and additional amounts from 
similar appropriations in prior years, came to $13.5 million. With the inclusion of 
the $23.4 million in direct grants, the total amount for programs and grants in 
1972 came to $36.9 million, in the categories shown below: 


CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 






POPULATION 







UNTVERSITY DEVELOPAENT QUALITY OF ENVIRONMENT 





LOUAL OPPORTUNITY 







CONQULST OF HUNGER ALLTRD INTERESTS 





RELEASE A LY 
OFFICERS PROM 
CUARENT AND 
PRIVR YEARS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


13.5 






$36.9 






Payments: Some grauts are paid almost as soon as made; others are paid over 
several years. Payments during the year on all programs and grants, and for 
1972 New York Program and General Administrative expenses, totaled $44 mil- 
lion. Of this amount, $25.1 million came from income and $18.9 million from 
principal. In addition, the Foundation paid approximately $1.2 million in excise 
taxes on income received in 1971. 
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FROM 
PRINCIPAL 


18.9 


FROM 
INCOME 


25.1 









PROGRAMS 
AND 
GRANTS 


33.3 








1972 NEW YORK 1972 GENERAL 

PROGRAM EXPENSES ABMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Since its founding in 1913, The Rockefeller Foundation has paid out a total 

of $1 billion 85 million, of which $874 million came from income, and $21] 


million from principal. 


Distribution Requirements: The Tax Reform Act of 1969 requires the Foundation 
to pay out all of its ordinary investment income including short-term capital gains, 
or (beginning with the tax year 1972) a specifie percentage of its market value 
each year, whichever is greater. During the three years since passage of the Act, 
the Foundation has already paid out $43.5 million more than it will be required 
to pay out by the end of 1973. From its founding in 1913 through the end of 1969 
(when the Tax Reform Act took effect) the Foundation spent $158 million in 
excess of ordinary investment income. 


Investment Managers: On January 1, 1972 the Foundation entrusted approximately 
$200 million of ils securities, in equal amounts, to four investment managers on 
a discretionary basis. The managers were chosen after careful study to achieve 
several objectives, The Foundation is seeking to determine whether outside pro- 
fessional management on a discretionary basis and with a smaller size of holding 
can achieve a total return higher than that achieved in a unitary portfolio. The four 
managers received identical portfolios (1/15 of the stocks held by the Foundation). 
Having been chosen for diverse investment philosophies, they made many changes 
in the holdings during the first year, increasing the number and variety of issues 
held. The objective in engaging outside managers is a long-term one, and the 
Foundation believes one year of operation is too short a time for conclusive 


evaluation, 


Diversification: The Foundation has continued to reduce the concentration in oil 
stocks, and has in many cases reinvested the proceeds in issues which are expected 
to appreciate more rapidly but which yield lower current income. 


The financial statements for 1972 and the opinion of Arthur Young & Company, 
certified public accountants, are presented on the following pages. 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ OPINION 


ARTHUR YOUNG & COMPANY 


27 PARK AVENE 
WEW TORK, N ¥, 1OON?7 


The Board of Trustess 
The Rockefeller Foundation 


We have examined the accompanying statement of assets, 
obligations and principal fund of The Rockefeller Foundation 
Bt December 31, 1972 and the releted atatemsnis of income, 
appropriations and changes in principal fund and changes in cash 
for the year then ended, and the supplemental schedules of 
marketable securities at December 31, 1972 and transactions 
therein for the year then ended. Our examination was made in 
accordance With generally accepted auditing standards, and 
accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and 
guch other auditing procedures as we considered nacessary in 
the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the Statements mentioned above present 
fairly the assets, obligations, principal fund and marketable 
securities of The Rockefeller Foundation at December G1, 1972 
and its income, appropriations, changes in principal fund, 
changes in cash, and transections in marketable securitiss for 
the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that 
of the preceding year, 


The financial statements for the prior year vere 
examined by other independant public accountants. 


Ordtmee (femng (area) 


danuary 31, 1973 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS, OBLIGATIONS AND PRINCIPAL FUND 


DECEMBER 31, 1972 AND 1971 


ASSETS 


Marketable Securities, at cost or fair market 
value at date of gift (quoted market value 
1972: $967,972,327; 1971: 3830,569,466 } 

Cash 

Advances and accounts receivable 


Property—at nominal or depreciated amount 


Total assets 


1972 


$463,582,123 
799,986 
467,096 


93,878 


$464,939,081 


OBLIGATIONS AND PRINCIPAL FUND 


Accounts payable 

Federal excise tax payable (Nate 2) 

Unpaid appropriations for grants, program 
expenses and general administrative 
expenses (Note 4) 

Principal fund (including property fund) 


Total obligations and principal fund 


Seu accompanying notes. 


Y] 


$ 172,67] 
2,024,109 


89,204,660 
373,037,641] 
$464,939,082 


1971 


$387,577,635 
746,374 
469,704. 
101,930 


$388,895,643 


$ 219,063 
1,166,450 


69,498,969 
298,021,161 


$388,895,643 
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STATEMENT GF INCOME, 
APPROPRIATIONS AND CHANGES IN PRINCIPAL FUND 


YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1972 AND 1971 


Investment income received: 
Dividends 
Interest 
Royalties on investment received by bequest 


Less: Investment expenses 


Investment income before federal excise tax 
Less: Provision for federal excise tax (Note 2) 
Net investment income 
Appropriations by trustees (net of lapses 


and refunds of unexpended balances 
1972: $1,761,894; 1971: $849,828) 


Excess of appropriations over income (to be 
deducted from principal fund) 


Principal fund (including property fund) at 
beginning of year 


Contributions to the Foundation 

Net increase (decrease) in property account 

Gain on disposition of securities 
Less: Provision for federal] excise tax on taxable 
gain (1972: $24,350,297: 1971: None) (Note 2) 


Principal) fund (including property fund) 
atend of year 


See accompanying notes. 
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1972 


$ 25,583,179 


1,282,006 
99,038 


26,964,223 
711,771 


26,202,452 
1,050,098 
25,202,354 


43,743,006 


(18,540,652) 


298,021,16) 

367,510 
(8,052) 

94,671,685 


(974.011) 


1971 


$ 27,952,315 
1,375,662 
111,437 
29,439,414 
278,163 


29,16] 251 
1,166,450 
27,994,801 


41,084,552 


(13,089,751) 


285,811,681 
427,528 
29,466 


24,842,237 
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STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN CASH 
YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 381, 1972 AND 1971 


Sources of cash: 
Investment income before federal] excise tax 
Proceeds from the disposition of securities 


Net increase (decrease) in advances, accounts 


receivable, and accounts payable 
Cash contributions to the Foundation 
Amortization of bond premiums 


Uses of cash: 
Payments on programs and grants for 

Conquest of Hunger 
University Development 
Equal Opportunity for All 
Population 
Cultural Development 
Quality of the Environment 
Allied Interests 
New York Program Costs 


General administrative expenses 
Cost of securities purchased 
Federal excise taxes paid 


Increase (decrease) in cash 
Cash balance at beginning of year 


Cash balance at end of year 


03 


1972 


$ 26,252,452 
314,788,984 


(43,784) 
20,100 
13,706 

34] 031,458 


7,428,223 
7.203.080 
4,875,362 
6,624,497 
4,146,250 
3,444,117 
4,496,936 
2,344,089 
40,613,254 


3.414.061 
299. 788,08) 
1.166.450 
340,981,846 


49,612 
746,574 
5 795,986 


1971 


$ 29,161,251 
151,073,506 


541,36] 
497,528 
26,508 
181,230,154 


8,964,620 
7,926,815 
6,166,265 
2,980,090 
3,976,956 
2,053,326 
3,713,763 
2,299,940 
40,642,275 


3,243,044 
136,291,200 
1,214,146 
181.390,665 


(160,511) 
906,885 
$ 746,374 
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NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
DECEMBER 31, 1972 


1, Summary of significant accounting policies 


The Foundation maintains its accounting on a modified cash basis, which in 
effect is not materially different from the accrual basis of accounting, 

Dividend and interest income is recorded as received. Investment expenses 
are recorded as paid. 

Investments are recorded at average cost or fair market value at date of gift. 
Gains and losses from the sale of securities are recorded at the trade date and 
represent the difference between net sales proceeds and average cost of securities 
sold, 

Appropriations for grants, program expenses and general administrative ex- 
penses are charged against income when made by the Trustees. The excess of 
appropriations over income for the year is deducted from the principal fund. 

Federal excise tax is accrued as incurred. 


2. Federal excise tax 


The Foundation qualifies as a tax-exempt organization under Section 501 (c) (3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code and accordingly is not subject to Federal in- 
come tax. However, the Foundation is classified as a private foundation and 
as such, under the Tax Reform Act of 1969, is subject to a 4% excise tax on 
net investment income including dividends, interest, and net realized gains on 
securities transactions, reduced by related expenses. Not less than the fair 
market value at December 3], 1969 of securities owned at that date shall be 
used as the basis for determining taxable gains on subsequent sales of such 
securities. Accordingly, $24,350,297 of the 1972 and none of the 1971 gain 
on disposition of securities recorded in the accompanying financial statements 
is subject to Federal excise tax. The basis for calculating taxable gains of securi- 


ties held at December 31, 1972 is $74:7,898,084. 


3. Pension plan 


The Foundation has a non-contributory pension plan for all full-time salaried 
employees who have attained the age of 40 or are at least 25 years oid and have 
had one year’s service. It is the Foundation’s policy to fund all current pension 
obligations as incurred and to amortize unfunded past service costs over a period 
of len years. Plan cosls, including charges for current service and amortization 
of unfunded prior service costs, amounted to $787,115 in 1972 and $783,192 
in 1971. 

At December 31, 1972 the present value of premiums payable through March 
1, L979 to complete the purchase of annuities for personnel who retired prior 
to July 1, 1966 was approximately $1,000,000, 


Ud, 
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NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS concluded 
DECEMBER 31, 1972 


4, Appropriations and payments 
Appropriations and payments, for the years ended December 31, are sum- 
marized as follows: 


1972 197] 
Unpaid appropriations at beginning of year $ 89,488,969 2 92,289,736 
Appropriations (net of lapses and refunds of unexpended 
baiances 1972: $1,761,894; 1971: $849,828) 43,743,006 4] 084,552 


133,231,975 133,374,288 


Payments on appropriations: 
Grants and program expenses (net of refunds on 


closed appropriations— 1972: $15,137s 1971: $36,515) 40,613,254 40,642,275 
General administrative expenses 3,414.06] 3,243,044 
Total 44.027,315 43,865,319 

Unpaid appropriations at end of year S$ 89,204,660 § 89,488,969 


Of the balance of unpaid appropriations at December 31, 1972, approximately 
$43,800,000 represents appropriations by the Trustees not yet released for com- 
miiment to specific grantees, and appropriations for program and administrative 
expenses for the following year. 


SCHEDULE OF TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 3], 1972 


SUMMARY 
Ledger amount of securities, January 1, 1972 $387,577,635 
Purchased $295, 788,08) 
Otherwise acquired __ 3,948,233 =: 299,736,314 
687,313,949 
Sald 179,431,803 
Redeemed at maturity 40,685,496 
3,600,823 


Otherwise disposed of 
Amortization of bond premiums 13.706 223,731,828 
Ledger amount of securities, December $1, 1972 §163,582,12] 
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SCHEDULE OF TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1972 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


PURCHASED; 
U.S, Government Obligations: 
$ 76,493,000 Treasury Obligations (under Repurchase Agreements) $ 76,493,000 
9,255,000 Treasury Bills 9,241,495 
Certificates of Deposit: 
5,595,000 Bankers Trust Company 5,692,485 
21,461,000 The Chase Manhattan Bank 11,463,404 
840,000 Chemical Bank 840,000 
4,905,000 First Nationa] City Bank 4,956,931 
1,380,000 Franklin Nationa) Bank 1,380.000 
1,310,000 Irving Trust Company 1,360,172 
500,000 Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 500,000 
360,000 Marine Midland Bank 360,000 
1,000,000 Morgan Guaranty Trost Company 1,006,963 
930,000 National Bank of North America 930,000 
1,445,000 Security National Bank 1,445,000 
Notes: 
586,000 American Express Company—9-1-72 586,000 
Boston Edison Company 
500,000 7-26-72 498,104 
200,000 9.12.72 199,125 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Company 
500,000 7-28-72 498.587 
200,000 10-12-72 199.630 
306,000 JO-19.72 299,350 
250,000 Commonwealth Edison Campany—9-28-72 248,641 
400,000 Florida Power & Light Company—1-17-72 398,440 
000,000 General Telephone of California—10-3-72 497,163 
Hawaiian Telephone Company 
350,000 Gg. §-72 348,469 
300,000 10-11-72 299,367 
90,000 10-18-72 49,868 
400.000 I- 5-73 398,292 
300,000 ]- 9.73 298.847 
600,000 Hlinois Bell Telephone Company—-2-14-72 599,635 
300,000 Long Island Lighting Company—9-25-72 298,689 
400,000 New England Telephone Company-——-12-6-72 398,375 
306,000 Northeast Ulilities—12-13-72 297.865 
1,000,000 Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Company—5-4-72 994,653 
300,000 Pennsylvania Power & Light Company—10-11-72 297,880 
50,000 Public Service of Colorndo— 10-16-72 49,912 
1,000,000 South Central Bell Telephone Company—3-20.72 999,097 
500,000 Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company—3-28-72 499,188 
900,000 Virginia Electric & Power Conpany—-1-9-73 895,000 
Convertible Bonds; 
1,500,000 Federal Nathonal Mortgage Association £4) Se —10-1.96 1,770,025 
800,000 Fischbach & Moore #4 %—4-4.97 840.002 
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SCHEDULE OF TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 


FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 2 TO DECEMBER 31, 1972 


PURCHASED: continued 
Common Stocks: 
shares Air Products & Chemieals, Inc. 


12,500 
29,000 
51,500 
5,000 
38,500 
20,000 
148,200 
6,000 
14,400 
9,500 
2,000 
10,300 
125,000 
100,000 
11,000 
50,000 
79,000 
200,006 
205,506 
31,000 
4,000 
22,900 
15,000 
15,000 
9,500 
2,000 
9,300 
39,400 
20,000 
7.000 
40,000 
35,000 
12,000 
35,000 
13,000 
6,900 
8,000 
40,000 
6,200 
30,000 
1,900 
15,000 
13,900 


Allied Maintenance Corporation 
American Airlines, Inc, 

American Broadcasting Companies, Inc. 
American Cyanamid Company 
American District Telegraph Company 
American Electric Power Company, Inc. 
American Express Company 

American Home Products Corporation 
AMP, Inc. 

ARA Services 

Avon Praducts, Inc, 

BankAmerica Corporation 

Beatrice Foods Company 

Black & Decker Mennfacturing Company 
Block (H&R), Inc. 

Bristol-Myers Company 

Burlington Industries, Ine. 

Carolina Power & Light Company 
Central & Sonth West Corporation 
Chicaga Bridge & Iron Company 
Clorox Company 

CM Investment Corporation 

Coastal States Gas Producing Company 
Coca-Cola Company (The) 

Coleco Industries 

Colonial Penn Group 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Corning Glass Works 

Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. 
Dexter Corporation 

Disney (Walt) Productions 

Dreyfus Third Century Fund Ine. 

Dun & Bradstrect, Inc. 


DuPont (E. I.) de Nemours and Company 


ERC Corporation 

Evans Products Company 

Ford Motor Company 

Gannett Company, Ine. 

General Moters Corporation 
Grainger CW. W.), Ine. 

Hall (Frank B.) & Company Ine. 
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LEDGER AMOUNT 


815,753 
841 626 
2,209,411 
360,659 
1,328,890 
1,156,006 
4,115,935 
834,250 
1,502,245 
763,154 
870,362 
1,047,687 
6,310,375 
4,989,666 
1,038,838 
958,534 
4,649,185 
7,601,479 
6,442,848 
1,296,850 
560.850 
1,480,172 
977,618 
763,763 
1,150,299 
943,404 
623,787 
2,119,936 
698,644. 
1,412,920 
908,357 
774,216 
1,861,528 
394,450 
910,396 
1,142,593 
807,287 
1,046,019 
464,479 
1,052,845 
148,200 
760,238 
576,125 
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SCHEDULE OF TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1972 
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PURCHASED: continued LEDGER AMOUNT 
Common Stocks: continued 
20,000 shares Heublein, Inc. $ 2,059,149 
7,900 * Hewlett-Packard Company 376,228 
25,000 * Household Finance Corporation 1,298,215 
27,500 * Houston Lighting & Power Company 1,213,646 
200,000 * Howard Johnson Company 5,192,659 
24,000 *  1.M.S. International Ine. 799,000 
2,200 # International Business Machines Corporation 905,205 
233,400 " International Harvester Company 7,527,156 
41,800 “International Paper Company 1,453,836 
30,000 " Internationa] Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 1,774,802 
20,000 * Johnson & Johnson 2,170,340 
50,200 * Joy Manufacturing Company 1,640,385 
97,000 “ Kaufman & Broad Inc. 4,721,394 
20,000 * Kendall Company 862,655 
8,000 * — Kerr-McGee Corporation 464,317 
21,000 " Kresge (5. S.) Company 1,772,286 
25,000 * Lenox, Ine. 775,957 
20,000 " Louisiana Land & Exploration Company 903,237 
35,000 * Malone & Hyde, Inc. 1,121,484 
26,000 # MAPCO, Inc. 833,19) 
45,000 * — Marlennan Corporation 2,567,499 
25,000 # — Marriott Corporation 1,353,058 
49,211 *" McDonnell Douglas Corporation 1,982,782 
30,000 " Melville Shoe Corporation 876,002 
6,600 * Merck & Company, Inc. 859,019 
7,500 * Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 605,286 
20,000 "Mogul Corporation 715,500 
16,600 *" Morgan (J. P.) & Company, Inc. 1,225,797 
24,500 * ~~ Morton-Norwich Products, Inc, 750,182 
10,000 * Nashua Corporation 493,183 
J5,000 * Nerton Simon, Inc. 1,013,566 
25,000 * Owens-Corning Fiherglas Corporation 1,141,510 
37,500 " Pacific Gas & Electric Company 1,120,903 
30,500 "Perkin-Elmer Corporation ),419,970 
15,000 "  Pinkerton’s, Inc, Class “'B” 1,196,404 
23,900 *  Poleroid Corporation 2,851,048 
$1,100 * PPG Induatries, Inc. 3,708,198 
20,000 * Procter & Gamble Company (The) 1,861,208 
10,000 * Purolator, Inc. 885,240 
20,000 "Ralston Purina Company 773,703 
20,000 ” — Reece Corporation 600,152 
2.000 * — Research-Cottrel] Ine, 131,534 
20,000 * Reynolds (R. J.) Industries Ine. 1,403,422 


SCHEDULE OF TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 3), 1972 


PURCHASED: concluded 


14,600 
25,000 
20,000 
13,000 
15,000 
15,900 
11,000 
4,400 
249,200 
30,000 
25,000 
12,000 
24,500 
12,000 
28,106 
800 
30,000 
40,000 
20,000 
9,100 
38,100 
25,000 
9,800 
40,000 


Common Stocks: concluded 
shares Reynolds & Reynolds Company 
* Robins (A. H.) Company, Inc. 
" Rouse Company 
* Safeco Corporation 
* Schering-Plough Corporation 
* Sears, Roebuck & Company 
* SEDCO, Ine. 
* Snap-On Tools Corporation 
“ Southern Company (The) 
* Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
” Standard Brands Paint Company 
* Stanley Home Products 
“Stauffer Chemical Company 
"  Stride-Rite Corporation 
* Tandy Corporation 
* Texas Instruments [nc. 
* Texas Utilities Company 
* UAL, Inc. 
" WU. S. Leasing International Inc. 
* Upjohn Company (The) 
* — Warner-Lambert Company 
* Western Union Corporation 
Xerox Corporation 
" Zale Corporation 


OTHERWISE ACQUIRED: 


Stock Splits: 


Shares 


12,000 
100,000 
12,000 
8,300 
8,000 
7,000 
12,500 
171,800 
90,000 
106,600 
100,225 
15,000 
13,000 
6,000 


Issue 


American Express Company 
Beatrice Foods Company 

Chicago Bridge & Tron Company 
Clorox Company 

ERC Corporation 

Hall (Frank B.) & Company Inc, 
Household Finsnee Corporation 
Kresge (5. S$.) Cotapany 
Marriott Corporation 

Merck & Company, Ine, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Nerton Simon, Ine, 

Perkin-Elmer Corporation 
Reynolds & Reynolds Company 


OY 


RATIO 
3-for-] 
2-for-1 
4.for-] 
2-for-l 
2-for-1 
2-for-] 
3-for-2 
3-for-] 
2-for-I 
2-for+] 
2-for-] 
2-for-} 
2-for+] 
2-for-2 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


$ 699,601 
1,178,125 
605,000 
556,303 
1,428,214 
1,678,797 
602,922 
417,395 
4,918,557 
1,347,918 
1,153,874 
549,000 
1,083,421 
544,887 
1,201,591 
130,395 
1,430,531 
1,836,308 
25,370 
909,657 
3,365,106 
1,54).434 
1,261,440 
1,619,740 
$295, 788,081 


RECORD DATE 


4-23-72 
]1-14-72 
5-15-72 
10-25-72 
9-18-72 
5-19-72 
9.29.72 
6-29-72 
3-24-72 
5-572 
§23-72 
a OF 
4-11-72 
2-28-72 
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SCHEDULE OF TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 3), 1972 


OTHERWISE ACQUIRED: concluded 
Stock Splits: concluded 


RECORD DATE 


6-16-72 
5-19-72 
5-17-72 


9.8-72 
6-30-72 
3-14-72 
4.28-72 
10-27-72 
12-24-72 
8-25-72 
3-6-72 
1]-13-72 
421-72 

4-79-72 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


862,654 


2,738,169 


Shares Issue RATIO 
8.800 Snap-On Tools Corporation 3-for-1 
20.000 Texas Utilities Company ).for-] 
10,000 U. S. Leasing International Inc. 5-for-2 
Stock Dividends: 
320 Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 4% 
§,000 Coleco Industries 100% 
9,300 Colonia] Penn Group 100% 
1,600 Evans Products Company 4% 
15,000 Grainger (W. W.), Tne. 100% 
500 Lenox, Inc. 29% 
20,000 MAPCO, Inc. 100% 
789 McDonnell Douglas Corporation 38% 
750 Norten Simon, Inc. 215% 
10,000 Purolator, Inc. 100% 
12,000 Stride-Rite Corporation 100% 
Exchanged: 
Shares Assure RATIO. —- RECORD DATE 
20,000 Colvate-Palmolive Company received in 
exchange for Kendall Company )-for-1 6-22-72 
192,500 International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation Common converted from 
Preferred Series “N” 1.25-for-I 
By Contribution: 
750 Aetna Life & Casualty Company 
600 Atlantic Richfield Company 
645 Boise Cascade Corporation 
825 Continental Corporation 
790 Eastman Kodak Company 
360 International Business Machines Corporation 
300 Internationa] Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 
SOLD: PROCEEDS 
U. 3. Government Obligations: 
$ 70,718,000 Treasury Obligations {under Repurchase 
Agreements) $ 70,718,000 
2,870,000 Treasury Bills 2,965,575 
1,590,000 Treasury Bonds 4£9-—2-15-72 1,503,047 
Certificates of Deposit: 
300,000 Bankers Trust Company 299,957 
7,400,000 The Chase Manhattan Dank 7,397,287 
150,000 Chemical Bank 156,600 


100 


32,700 
38,550 
44,217 
30,133 
96,647 
127,665 
17,498 

$ 3,948,233 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


$ 70,718,000 
2,865,575 
1,436,250 


800,600 
7,402,405 
150,000 
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SCHEDULE OF TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1972 


SOLD: continued 


$ 1,800,000 


500,000 
2,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


302,600 


730 
39,900 
$6,600 

7,100 
68,000 
74,800 

3000 

600 

128,145 
20,000 
1,700 
280,000 

6,000 
74,800 
16,000 
10,000 
10,000 
18,600 

825 

100,000 
53,200 
3,900 
1,800 
762,000 
116,800 
60,300 
20 300 
16,100 
30,000 
21,900 
4,000 
316,800 


Certificates of Deposit: concluded 
First National City Bank 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


Notes: 


Commonwealth Edison Company—1]-12-72 


Mountain, States Telephone & Telegraph Company 


__].5. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
&8%% Debentures—5-15-2000 


Common Stocks: 
shares Aetna Life & Casualty Company 


American Cyanamid Company 
American Electric Power Company, Inc. 
American Home Products Corporation 


PROCEEDS 


$ 1,804,074 


499,804 
2,003,904 


995,990 
996,840 


999,394, 


46,688 
1,400,550 
1,016,348 

684,973 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 2,965.616 


Armstrong Cork Company 

ARA Services 

Atlantic Richfield Company 

Boise Cascade Corporation 
Bristol-Myers Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

Carrier Corporation 

Centra] & South West Corporation 
Champion International Corporation 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 
Clorox Company 

Coleco Industries 

Colonial Penn Group 

Continental Corporation 

Contro] Data Corporation 

Diamond International Corporation 
DuPont (£. 1} de Nemours and Company 
Eastman Kodak Company 

Exxon Corporation 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company (The) 
Ford Motor Company 

General Elecirie Company 

General Motors Corporation 

Hanna Mining Company 
Hewlett-Packard Company 

Heuston Lighting & Power Company 


International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 


10] 


3,023,570 
#37015 
37,950 
1,668,717 
1,290,674 
275.089 


13,286.029 


298,392 
1.957.384 
746,563 
692,198 
$25,545] 
1,012,588 
32,911 
6,376,618 
1,949,920 
582,777 
244,185 


59,689,130 


2,472,330 
4,304,943 
1,011,206 
1,201,161 
1,528,319 
1,088,137 

219,367 


10,040,057 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


$ 1,006,484 


900,000 
2,006,963 


995,990 
996,840 


334,260 


32,700 
1,446,686 
608,691 
242,606 
2,012,562 
2,733,040 
870.362 
38,990 
5,544,544 
1,202,876 
167,372 


10,383.158 


251,003 
2,711,141 
960,850 
595,317 
243,404 
623,788 
30.133 
6,288,599 
2,420,183 
653,667 
59,184 
3,797,705 
2,07 7 863 
2,821,592 
778,868 
863,660 
862,141 
929,668 
198,597 


6,164,202 
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SCHEDULE OF TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1972 


SOLD: conciuded 


60,000 
10,450 


4,000 


11,000 


200 
4,100 
113,200 
15,000 
13,400 
103,000 
10,000 
21,760 
5,000 
5,000 
68,400 
30,000 
185,000 
275,800 
24,000 
26,100 
11,500 
§2,600 


REDEEMED AT MATURITY; 


$ 7,385,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 


2,299,000 
4,162,000 

690,000 
4,105,000 
1,380,000 
1,310,000 

360,000 
5,000,000 


Common Stocks: concluded 
shares International Paper Company 


if 


International Telephone & Telegraph 


Corporation 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
rporation Convertible Preferred 


Series “K” 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation Convertible Preferred 


Series “N” 

Joy Manufacturing Company 
Kresge (5. 5.) Company 
Marathon Oil Company 
Marlennan Corporation 

Merck & Company, Inc. 

Mobil Oil Corporation 

Morgan (J. P.) & Company, Inc. 
Polaroid Corporation 

Robins (A. H.) Company, Inc. 
Schering-Plough Corporation 
Southern Company (The) 

Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
Sperry Rand Corporation 
Standard Qil Company (Indiana) 
Stride-Rite Corporation 

Teaas Instruments Inc, 

Texas Utilities Company 

Upjchn Company (The) 


Fractional Interest 


U. S. Treasury Bills 
Federal Land Banks 5.70% Bonds—2-15-72 


Federal National Mortgage Association 5.20% 


Participation Certificates—1-19-72 
Certificates of Deposit: 

Bankers Trust Company 

The Chase Manhaitan Bank 

Chemical Bank 

First National City Bank 

Franklin National Bank 

Irving Trost Company 

Marine Midland Bank 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
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PROCEEDS 


$ 2,128,103 


616,287 
379,462 


712,228 
7,869 
194,288 
3,051,815 
781,169 
1,092,642 
Ooo 
769,604 
2,430,685 
324,521 
989,071 
1,405,300 
870,100 
7,671,185 
19,834.738 
441,436 
2,852,346 
403.920 
§,625,629 
44 
$274,103.488 


PROCERDS 
$ 7,353,194 
1,000.000 


3,000,000 


2,315,084 
4,162,000 

690.000 
4,150/b17 
1,380,000 
1,360,172 

$60,000 
9,000,000 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


$ 986,371 


431,609 
373,678 


195,584 
13,027 
86,719 
988,944 
865,043 
611,252 
1,335,249 
665,125 
2,427,203 
235,625 
445,151 
1,770,619 
1,347,918 
8,508,106 
1,956,073 
544,887 
2,005,171 
329,022 
4,990,804 
44 
$179,431.803 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


$ 7,953,194 
1,000,000 


3,000,600 


2,015,084 
4,162,000 

690,000 
4,150,447 
1,380,000 
1,360,172 

360,000 
5,000,000 
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SCHEDULE OF TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES concluded 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY ? TO DECEMBER 3), 1972 


$ 930,000 


$25,000 


586,000 


500,000 
200,000 


500,000 
200,000 
300,000 


250,000 
500,000 


390,000 
300,000 
50,000 


600,000 
300,000 
400,000 
$00,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 

90,000 
7,000,000 
500,000 


REDEEMED AT MATURITY : concluded 


Certificates of Deposit: concluded 


National Bank of North America $ 


Security National Bank 
Notes: 
American Express Company—9-]-72 
Boston Edison Company 
7-26-72 


9-12-72 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Company 
7-28-72 
10-12-72 
10-19-72 
Commonwealth Edison Company—9-28-72 
General Telephone of California—10-3-72 
Hawaiian Telephone Company 
9-5-72 
]0-11-72 
10-18-72 
Nlinois Bell Telephone Company—2-14-72 
Long Island Lighting Company—9-25-72 
New England Telephone Company—12-6-72 
Northeast Utilities—12-13-72 


PROCEEDS 


930,000 
825,000 


586,000 


498,104 
199,125 


498,587 
199,630 
299.350 


248,64) 
497,163 


348,469 
299,367 
49,868 


999,635 
298,690 
398,370 
297,869 


Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Company—5-4-72 994,653 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company—10-11.72 297,880 
Public Service of Colorado—1i0-16-72 49,912 
South Central Bell Telephone Company--3-20-72 999,097 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 

Company—3-28-72 ___ 499,188 


$ 40,685,496 


OTHERWISE DISTOSED OF : 





Exchanged: 
Shares Issue RATIO 
154,000 Internationa) Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation Preferred Series ‘N” 
converted to Common 1-for-1,25 
20,000 Kendall Company exchanged for 
1-for-1] 


Colgate-Palmolive Company 


LOS 


6-22-72 


$ 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


930,000 
825,000 


986,000 


498,104 
199,125 


498,537 
199,630 
299 350 


248,641 
497,163 


348,469 
299,367 


599,635 
298,690 
398,375 
297,865 
994,653 
297,880 

49,912 
999,097 


499,188 


$ 40,685,496 


RECGRD DATE LEDGER AMOUNT 


$ 2,738,169 


862,654 
$ 3,600,823 
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SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
DECEMBER 31, 1972 


Fixen INCOME SECURITIES 


U. 8. Government Obligations 


Certificates of Deposit 
Corporate Obligations 


CONVERTIBLE BONDS 
OTHER INVESTMENT 
PREFERRED STOCK 
Common Stocks 


TOTAL 


FIXED INCOME SECURITIES 
U.S. Government Obligations: 
Repurchase Agreements 
Notes 
U. §. Treasury—8-15-74 
U. 5. Treasury—11-15-74 


Bonds 
U, 8. Treasury—é- 15-73 
Export-Import—2-1-78 


Bonds 
U.S. Treasury—4464—11-15-73 


Certificates of Deposit: 
Bankers Trust Company 
§,19o—1-23-73 
4% %—2-15-73 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 
45% %o—1-4-73 
59%o—1-15-73 
§.20%—- 1-15.78 
5.35%] -19-73 
916 Go— 1-24-73 
516 Go—-2+1-73 
hh Fom2-5-78 
HNYGo—~4-6-73 
519 %~—-8-12-73 
5°33 Fo—-9-7-73 
89650- -10.4.73 


QUOTED 
LEDGER AMOUNT MARKET VALUE 

$ 6,/27,613 $ 6,762,813 

20,096,401 20,019,000 

__ 2,965,579 ___ 2,938,750 

29,789,798 29,720,563 

0,249,671 4,770,875 

862,500 862,500 

1,027,616 1,083,500 

426,652,541 931,534,889 

$463,562,121 _9967,972,827 

QUOTED 
PAR LEDGER AMOUNT MARKET VALUE 
$ 1,900,000 $ 1,900,000 $ 1,900,000 
1,646,000 1,646,000 1,646,000 
2,029,000 2,029,000 2,029,000 
200,000 200,000 200,000 
1,000,000 952,813 987,813 
6,727,813 6,762,813 
1,000,000 1,013,810 1,000,000 
2,000,000 2,063,591 2,000,000 
500,000 500,000 500,000 
1,115,000 1,115,000 1,115,000 
1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 
600,000 600,000 600,000 
114,000 114,000 114,000 
370,900 370,000 370,000 
200,000 200,000 200,000 
1,500,000 1,506,000 1,500,000 
3,000,000 3,000,000 3,000,000 
2,000,000 »,000,000 9,000,000 
9,500,000 2,500,000 2,500,000 
104. 
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SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 


DECEMBER 31, 1972 


FIXED INCOME SECURITIES: concluded PAR 
Certificates of Deposit: concluded 
First National City Bank 
5% Fo—5-8-73 §$ 3,000,000 
Security National Bank 
5464 %—1-4-73 120,000 
5,40 %-—1-26-73 500,000 
Corporate Obligations: 
Notes 
Florida Power & Light Company 
5,4%—1-17-73 400,000 
Hawaiian Telephone Company 544%—1-5-73 450,000 
Hawaiian Telephone Company 544%—1-9-73 300,000 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 
5%—]-9-73 900,000 
Bond 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
5 %—]-15-77 1,000,000 
TOTAL FIXED INCOME SECURITIES 
CONVERTIBLE BONDS PAR 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
4%, %—10-1-96 § 1,500,000 
Fischbach & Moore 43 @—4-3-97 800,000 
W. T. Grant Company 44 %—4-15-96 2,400,000 
Xerox Corporation 6%—11-]-95 222,000 


TOTAL CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


OTHER INVESTMENT 


1.725% of “Lambert Contract” covering 
royalties on sales of Listerine 
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QUOTED 


LEDGER AMOUNT MARKET VALUE 


$ 3,000,000 


120,000 
500,000 
20,096,401 


398,440 
398,292 
298,847 


895,000 


975,000 
__ 2,965,579 
$ 29,789,793, 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


§ 1,765,212 
839,260 
2,423,199 
222,000 

$ 5,249,671 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


$ 862,900 


$ $,000,000 


120,000 


200,000 


20,019,000 


400,000 
400,000 
300,000 


900,000 


938,750 
2.938, 750 





§ 29,720,563 


QUOTED 


MARKET VALUE 


$ 1,627,500 
1,004,000 
1,750,875 

$88,500 


$ 4,770,875 


ESTIMATED 
FAIR VALUE 


$ 862,500 
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SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 


DECEMBER 81, 1972 


PREFERRED STOCK 


International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 


Convertible Series “K 


COMMON STOCKS 


Air Products & Chemicals, Inc. 

Allied Maintenance Corporation 
American Airlines, Inc. 

American Broadcasting Companies, Inc. 
American Cyanamid Company 
American District Telegraph Company 
American Electric Power Company, Inc. 
American Express Company 

American Home Products Corporation 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


AMP, Inc. 

Armstrong Cork Company 
Armstrong Rubber Company 

Avon Products, Inc. 

BankAmerica Corporation 

Beatrice Foods Company 

Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
Block (H & R), Jane. 

Bristol-Myers Company 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 
Burroughs Corpoiation 

Carolina Power & Light Company 
Central & South West Corporation 
Champion International Corporation 
Clorox Company 

CMI Investment Corporation 
Coastal States Gas Producing Company 
Coca-Cola Company (The) 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc, 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Corning Glass Works 

Crown Cork & Seal Company, Ince. 
Dexter Corporation (The) 

Diamond International Corporation 
Disney (Walt) Productions 

Dreyfus Third Century Fund, Inc. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

DuPont (BE. 1,) de Nemoura and Company 
Eastman Kodak Gompany 

ERC Corporation 

Evans Products Company 

Exxon Corporation 
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SHARES 


11,000 


12,500 
29,000 
51,500 
9,000 
198,600 
20,000 
386,600 
18,000 
113,500 
187,000 
9,500 
205,200 
15,000 
120,300 
125,000 
200.000 
11,320 
50,000 
209,000 
200,000 
98,300 
205,500 
25,000 
205,200 
21,200 
15,000 
15,000 
99,9500 
20,000 
245,841 
20,000 
7,000 
40,000 
35,000 
146,800 
12,000 
35,000 
13,000 
96,400 
286,150 
16,000 
41,600 
2,238,000 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


$ 1,027,616 


815,753 
84] 626 
2,209,411 
360,659 
7,133,763 
1,156,006 
8,080,744 
834,250 
4,888,480 
6,084,547 
763,154 
7,498,961 
615,320 
10,182,045 
6,310,375 
4,989,666 
1,038,838 
958,534 
12,467,878 
7,601,479 
9,678,066 
6,442,848 
1,045,847 
7,437,517 
$84,855 
977,618 
763,763 
5,971,056 
862,654 
11,617,995 
698,044 
1,412,920 
908,357 
774,217 
6,678,248 
1,861,523 
394,450 
910,396 
J0,528,894 
7,787,726 
807,287 
1,046,019 
11,153,889 


QUOTED 
MARKET VALUE 


$1,083,500 


$57,813 
984,375 
1,293,938 
381,250 
6,355,200 
1,060,000 
11,598,000 
1,167,750 
13,847,000 
9,864,250 
1,216,000 
6,771,600 
991,250 
25,083,525 
6,800,000 
5,050,000 
1,222,560 
#31,250 
14,421,000 
7,350,000 
21,355,675 
6,113,625 
1,275,000 
4,565,700 
983,150 
1,380,000 
919,375 
§,835,750 
1,882,500 
12,322,780 
717,500 
1,909,250 
1,060,000 
756,875 
4,771,000 
2,841,000 
398,300 
991,250 
10,011,000 
30,098,752 
$44,000 
998,100 
195,825,000 
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SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 


DECEMBER 8], 1972 


COMMON STOCKS: continued 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company (The) 
Ford Motor Company 

Gannett Company, Inc. 

General Electric Company 

General Motors Corporation 

Grainger (W. W.}, Inc. 

Ha)l (Frank B.} & Company Inc. 

Hanna Mining Company 

Heublein, Inc. 

Hewlett-Packard Company 

Household Finance Corporation 

Houston Lighting & Power Company 
Howard Johnson Company 

I.M.S. international Inc, 

International Business Machines Corporation 
International Harvester Company 
International Nicke! Company of Canada, Ltd. 
International Paper Company 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 
Johnson & Johnson 

Joy Manufacturing Company 

Kaufman & Broad Inc. 

Kerr-McGee Corporation 

Kresge (5. 8.) Company 

Lenox, Ine. 

Louisiana Land & Exploration Company 
Malone & Hyde, Inc. 

MAPCO, Ine. 

Marathon Oi] Company 

Marlennan Corporation 

Marriott Corporation 

McDonnell Douglas Corporation 

Melville Shoe Corporation 

Merck & Company, Inc, 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Mobil Oil Corporation 

Mogul Corporation 

Morgan (Jj. P,) & Company, Ine. 
Morton-Norwich Products, Ine. 

Nashua Corporation 

Norton Simon, Inc. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglag Corporation 
Pucilic Gas & Electric Conspany 
Perkin-Elmer Corporation 

Pinkerton's, Ine, Class “B” 

Polarvid Corporation 

PPO Industrics, Ine. 
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SHARES 
305,000 
303,600 
30,000 
353,960 
181,782 
30,000 
20,000 
120,000 
20,000 
96,000 
37,500 
23,000 
200,000 
24,000 
107,366 
233,400 
12,450 
281,800 
283,350 
20,000 
30,000 
97,000 
8,000 
259,100 
25,500 
20,000 
39,000 
40,000 
$11,282 
36,000 
45.000 
30,000 
30,000 
199,800 
207,950 
497,000 
20,000 
156,600 
24,500 
10,000 
30,750 
25,000 
37,500 
$3,900 
15,000 
102,200 
$1,100 


$ 7,096,102 


14,296,863 
1,052,845 
10,894,916 
9,797,692 
760,238 
576,125 
3,208,562 
1,059,149 
4,101,237 
1,298,215 
1,015,049 
5,192,659 
759,000 
11,440,556 
7,527,156 
2,363,139 
5,087,504 
8,127,431 
2,170,340 
1,627,358 
4,721,394 
464,317 
5,480,229 
775,957 
903,237 
1,121,484 
833.19] 
2,719,440 
1,701,856 
1,353,058 
1,982,782 
876,002 
9,114,035 
6,943,442 
6,442,903 
715,500 
10,467,473 
750,182 
493,183 
1,013,566 
1,141,510 
1,120,903 
1,419,970 
1,196,404 
11,072,914 
3,708,198 


QUOTED 


LEDGER AMOUNT MARKET VALUE 
$ 7,739,875 


24,174,150 
2,155,000 
25,790,463 
14,747,065 
1,117,500 
502,500 
7,185,000 
1,160,000 
8,304,000 
1,317,188 
1,175,875 
6,650,000 
$13,000 
43,161,132 
8,956,725 
3,871,219 
11,800,375 
17,071,838 
2,610,000 
1,061,250 
4,292,250 
527,000 
12,663,513 
1,112,438 
$65,000 
1,168,125 
1,460,000 
11,089,421 
1,387,500 
1,642,500 
1,737,500 
993,750 
17,807,175 
17,805,719 
36,778,000 
725,000 
16,443,000 
753,375 
571,250 
1,287,656 
1,371,975 
1,223,438 
1,003,875 
963,750 
12,889,975 
3,811,700 
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SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES concluded 


COMMON STOCKS: concluded 


Procter & Gamble Company (The) 


Purolator, Ine. 

Ralston Purina Company 
Reece Corporation 
Research-Cottrell Inc. 
Reynolds (R. J.) Industries inc. 
Reynolds & Reynolds Company 
Robins (A. H,) Company, Inc. 
Rohr Industries, Inc, 

Rouse Company 

Safeco Corporation 

Sav-A-Stop Inc. 
Schering-Plough Corporation 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
SEDCO, Inc. 

Snap-On Tools Corporation 
Southern Company (The) 
Standard Brands Paint Company 
Standard O11 Company (indiana) 
Stanley Home Products 
Stauffer Chemica] Company 
Fandy Corporation 

Texas Instruments Inc. 

Texas Utilities Company 

UAL, ine. 

U.S. Leasing International Inc, 
Upjohn Company (The) 
Warner-Lambert Company 
Western Union Corporation 
Xerox Corporation 

Zale Corporation 

TOTAL COMMON STOCKS 
TOTAL STOCKS 


DECEMBER 31, 1972 


LOB 


SHARES 
26,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 

2,000 
20,000 
20,600 
20,000 
40,000 
20,000 
13,000 
45,000 
10,000 

190,000 
11,000 
13,200 

922,000 
25,000 


924,200 


12,000 
24,600 
28,100 
$1,150 
38,900 
40,000 
30,000 
15,000 
38,100 
25,000 


120,800 


40,000 


LEDCER AMOUNT 
$ 1,861,208 - 


885,240 
773,703 
606,252 
131,534 
1,403,421 
699,601 
942,500 
1,077,272 
605,000 
296,303 
893,250 
983,063 
¢,69 1,776 
602,922 
417,595 
12,001,033 
1,153,874 
6,004,757 
949,000 
1,083,421 
1,201,591 
8,132,039 
1,102,509 
1,836,308 
976,370 
916,206 
3,365,106 
1,541,434 
12,085,239 
1,619,740 
426 652,541 
§427,680,157 


QUOTED 


MARKET VALUE 


$ 2,230,000 
1,200,000 
892,500 
720,000 
136,500 
1,032,500 
970,775 
1,507,500 
905.000 
472,500 
732,875 
483,750 
1,870,000 
11,600,000 
679,250 
702,900 
10,52] 350 
1,350,000 
80,367,500 
600,000 
1,137,750 
1,292,600 
14,759,156 
1,309,000 
1,310,000 
945,000 
1,923,750 
3,714,750 
1,212,500 
18,029,400 


1,725,000 
931,534,389 
9932,618,389 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


The first colurnn lists all grants and programs announced in 1972. 
The second column lists all payments made in 1972 including 
payments on prior years’ grants. Appropriations made in I972 but 
not released during the year are shown in a@ summary at the end. 


GRANTS 
& PROGRAMS 
International Cooperative Programs 
Conquest of Hunger—field staff $ 883,640 
University Development—field staff 1,547,620 
Arbovirus Research—field staff 138,780 
Biomedical Sciences Research—feld staff 260,180 
Population Program—field staff 48,090 
Bellagio Study and Conference Center—field staff 46,450 
International Conferences 67,690 
Preparation and distribution of publications 54,180 
Unallocated contingency reserve 250,000 
ARGENTINA 
National University of Cordoba 
Research in reproductive biology 
Torcuato di Tella Institute 
Research on unemployment in Latin America 258,000 
University of Cuyo, Mendoza 
Fellowships and scholarships 
AUSTRALIA 
Australian National University, Canberra 
Development of high-lysine rice and wheat 34,720 
BAHAMAS 


Ministry of External Affairs 
Library acquisitions in international relations 


BELGIUM 
Iniernational Union for the Scientific Study of Population 
Research on population policies 


BERMUDA 
Bermuda Biological Station fur Research 
Laboratery seawater systen: 


BOLIVIA 
Fellowships and scholarships 


110 


PAYMENTS 


§ 842,269 
1,652,544 
221,246 
235,165 


53,780 
7,988 
71,636 


1,861 


1,413 


14,270 


1,158 


15,060 


15,000 


st 
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BRAZIL 


Cooperative programs 
Federal University of Bahia 
University Development Program Center 
Visiting faculty 


University of Sio0 Paulo 
Special institutional grant 


Fellowships and scholarships 


CANADA 


McGill University 
Special institutional! grant 
Visiting faculty assignments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 


Oucen’s University 
Research in reproductive biology 


University of Manitoba 
Special institutional grant 


University of Teranto 
Research on population policies 
Special institutional grant 
Visiting faculty assignments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 


University of Waterloo 
Schistosomiasis and fascioliasis research 


CEYLON 
Fellowships and scholarships 


CHILE 


Catholic University of Chile 
Studies in reproductive biology 


Latin American Center of Demography 
Rescarch on population policies 


University of Chile 
Study of protein malnutrition 


Fellowships and seholarships 


COLOMBIA 


Cooperative programs 
Cali Microbiology Laboratory 


111 


61,150 
56,690 


750 


48,622 


3,000 


47,800 


730 


14,058 
D200} 
15,000 


25,000 


9,024 


4,195 


7,900 


51,200 


16,113 


70 


68,305 


3,000 
4,153 


790 


24,058 
2,200 
26,291 


$9,443 


2,078 


9,192 


10,345 


7,500 


83,600 


39,669 
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COLOMBIA fcent’d) 
Cooperative programs (cont'd) 
University of Valle 
University Development Program Center 
Visiting faculty 


Colombian Institute of Agriculture (ICA} 
Anima) husbandry and animal health programs 
General suppor 
Seed storage research 
Special institutional grant 


International Center of Tropical Agriculture (CIAT) 
Completion of headquarters facilities 
General support 


University of the Andes 
Support of the Department of Biology and the premedical program 


University of Valle 
Central Administration, equipment 
Division of Economics and Social Sciences, faculty development 
Division of Engineering, equipment 
Division of Health Sciences 
Equipment 
Personnel 
Research 
Division of Humanities 
Equipment 
Research 
Teaching stall 
Division af Sciences 
Equipment 
Research 
Faculty of Economics, equipment 
General support 
Health carve studies 
Library acquisitions 
Population studies 


Research in food crops in cooperation with ICA and the 
Palmira experiment station 


Research on production and farm management in the Cauce Valley 


Fellowships and schularships 


COSTA RICA 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
Latin American Association of Plant Science, Secretariat support 


V2 


56,360 
43,800 


3,000 


2,075,195 


2,966 


6,d19 
16,000 
906 
34,000 
1,662 
94,000 


900,000 
55,600 


33.000 


399,220 


15,000 


46,332 
105,175 


7,255 
2,820 
1,630 
3.000 


807,195 
720,000 


22,554 


635 
20,026 
18,788 


36,060 
136,126 
4,305 


4.877 
9016 
10,605 


6,932 
873 
1,779 
97,323 
215,200 
99,000 
iB) 


19,772 
1.300 


3d+4.000 


7,000 
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ECUADOR 
Cooperative program 
Ecuador Agricultural Project 


National Agricultural Research Institute 
Experiment stations and research and training programs 


Laboratory equipment 
Programs in crop and animal improvement 


Fellowships and scholarships 


EL SALVADOR 


Foundation for the Development of Cooperatives 
Increase of agricultural productivity of small farmers 


Fellowships and scholarships 


ETHIOPIA 
Association for the Advancement of Agricultural Sciences in Africa 


Operating costs 


Fellowships and scholarships 


GHANA 


Association of African Universities 


Participation in the Association for the Advancement of 
Agricultural Sciences in Africs—retund 


Workshop on issues confronting African universities 


University of Ghana 
Study of cyclical Jabor migration in West Africa 


GUATEMALA 
Fellowships and scholarships 


GUYANA 
Fellowships and scholarships 


INDIA 
Cooperalive program 
Indian Agricultura] Program 


Indian Council of Medical Research 
Virus Research Center, equipment 


Fellowships and scholarships 
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5.161 


97,415 


15,547 


15,000 


07 Goo 


15,000 


2,000 


8,234 


1,624 


135,000 


29,500 


17,057 


17,408 
11,080 
14,198 


10,039 


97,262 


7,925 


15,000 


38,052 


(1,731) 
15,000 


2,000 


2,792 


1,759 


236,282 


2,947 


01,738 
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INDONESIA 

Cooperative programs 
University Development Program Center (Gadjah Mada University) 
Visiting faculty (Gadjah Mada University) 


Gadjah Mada University 
Conference of Asian universities on population 
English language training 
Faculty of Forestry, laboratory equipment 


Participation by staff in developmental programs conducted by 
national and international institutions 


Stall housing 


Study of problems of university development in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America 


Symposium on crop protection in Southeast Asia 


University of Indonesia, Djakarta 
Teaching program in family planning 


IRAN 


Pahlavi University 
Teaching program in population and family planning 


ITALY 


Bellagio Study and Conference Center 
Activities of the Center 
Conference support 


National Research Council 
Schistosomiasis research 


JAMAICA 


University of the West Indies 
Trinidad Regional Virus Laboratory—refund 


JAPAN 


Kihara Institute for Biological Research 
Wheat and rice research 


KENYA 

Cooperative programs 
University Development Program Genter (Universities in East Africa) 
Visiting faculty (University of Nairobi) 


114 
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114,290 
19,420 


15,000 
13,000 
20,000 


20,000 
60,000 


5,000 
2,000 


15,000 


15,000 


306,070 


14,000 


8,300 


64,120 
5),659 


24,574 


15,000 
13,907 


00,041 


3,305 
2,000 


7,900 


13,745 


$20,455 


7,385 


§,300 


(975) 


9,480 


07,295 
71,779 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 


East African Agriculture and Forestry Research Organization 


General support 
Sorghum research 


Animal disease Jaboratory 


University of Nairobi 
Department of Geography—refund 
Department of Government, research and teaching materials 
Department of Linguistics and African Studies 
Department of Sociology 
Faculty of Veterinary Science, clinical studies 
Graduate assistantships in economics 
Increasing protein quality in fish 
Institute for Development Studies 
Activities of the Institute 
Basic research collection 
Research on pneumonia of cattle, sheep, and goats 
Social Science Council of the Universities of East Africa 
Staff development 
Study of political development in Kenya 
Workshops in music and dance 


Fellowships and scholarships 


KOREA 
Fellowships and scholarships 


LEBANON 


American University of Beirut 
Strengthening the academic program 


MALAWI 
Fellowships and scholarships 


MEAICO 
Colegio de Mexico 


Demographic research 
Rescarch on population policies in Latin America 


International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center (CIMMYT) 
Bibliographics on corn and whest—-refund 


Gencral support 
Genetic improvement of maize and wheat—refund 


Inavpurstion of new heodquorters 
Installation of greenhouses at headquarters 
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1972 


45,000 


13,025 
5,600 
5,200 


15,128 
7,900 


79,000 
9,980 
2,000 


6,517 
9,600 


118,850 


4,024 


100,000 


1,680 
33,312 


5,299 


(587) 
13,625 


3,878 
42,750 
§,405 
#,900 


89,368 
696 
4.650 
9,980 


6,517 
2,600 


125,270 


1,489 


304,522 


6,235 


40,000 


(2,972) 


750,000 


(744) 
24,162 
o1,9I9 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


MEXICO (cont'd) 


International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center (CIMMYT) (coni’d) 


International Potato Improvement Program 


Potato program in West Pakistan and related training in Mexico 


Potato research 

Puebla Project 

Spring-Winter Wheat Breeding Project 

Staff assigned to the Middle East Wheat Improvement Project 
Fwo conferences on the Puebla Project—refund 


National School of Agriculture 
Graduate program 
Research in cooperation with the International Potato Project 
Special institutional grant 


University of Sonora 
Research on agricultural systems and crop yields 


Fellowships and scholarships 


NICARAGUA 
Fellowships and scholarships 


NIGERIA 


Ahmadu Beilo University 
Program in agricultural marketing 


Cooperative programs 
University of Ibadan 
University Development Program Center 
Visiting faculty 


Internationa] Institute of Tropical Agriculture (IITA) 
Genera] support 


University of Ibadan 

Acting Directer, Computer Centre 

Arbovirus research 

Department of Animal Sciences, staff development 

Department of Agricultural Economics and Extension 
Study award 
Staff development 

Department of Economics, staff development 


Departments of Geography, Economies, and Sociology, 
research projects 


Departrsent of Political Science, staff development 


16 
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17,200 
16,200 
10,000 
73,526 


71,600 


60,000 


4,500 


94,878 


6,000 


41,900 
60,700 


8,929 
45,000 
4,900 


9,580 


5,050 
11,600 


9.020 


5,000 
20,760 
10,500 
73,326 
21,493 
89,191 
(4,755) 


66,000 
13,150 
4,500 


61,198 


76,370 


620 


6,500 


42.067 
17,265 


750,000 


4,263 
26,177 


9,580 


20,059 
9,620 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


Establishment of West African Association of 
Agricultural Economists 


Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry, and Veterinary Science 
Graduate training 
Visiting professorship 
Faculty of Social Sciences 
Study award 
Postgraduate training 
National Health Planning Symposium to be held in 1973 
Pasture and fodder research 
Research on employment of graduates 
Research on employment opportunities in Nigerian agriculture 
Research on hemoglobins 
Special institutional grant 
Stndy of trypanosomiasis in animals 


University of Lagos 
Research on unemployment 


Fellowships and scholarships 


PAKISTAN 
Fellowships and scholarships 


PARAGUAY 


Fellowships and scholarships 


PERU 


Cayetano Heredia University of Peru 
Research and teaching in agricultural economics and rural sociology 


International Potato Center 
Operating costs of Mexican Regional Program 


Peruvian University 
Research in reproductive endocrinology 


Fellowships and scholarships 


PHILIPPINES 
Children’s Medical Center 
Family planning program 


Guoperative pruaram 
University Development Program Center (University of the Philippines) 


WV? 


6,736 
36,850 

6,865 
43,000 
10,000 
24,383 
60,482 


6,000 
1,500 


30,000 


309,122 


137,625 


15,006 


32,460 


15,000 


4,120 


4,368 


36,850 
26,054 


6,865 
43,000 
10,000 
11,943 
24,383 
60,482 

4,600 

1,500 
14,500 


30,000 


339,007 


1877 


543 


12,115 


82,000 


15,000 


39,185 


15,000 


2,589 
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PHILIPPINES (cont'd) 
International Rice Research Institute (IRRI) 


General support 

Improving productivity of marginal rice farmers 

Ph.D. training with the Indian Agricultural Research Institute 
World collection of rice germplasm 


National Science Development Board 
Study of effectiveness of extension agents 


University of the Philippines 
College of Agriculture 
Corn and sorghum research 
College of Medicine 
Equipment 
Maternal and child health program 
Rural community health teaching service 
Schoo! of Economics 
Scholarship, research, and library support 
Social Sciences and Humanities Center, equipment 
Special institutional grant 


Xavier University 
Studies in demography and population 


Fellowships and scholarships 


ST. LUCIA 
Cooperative program in schistosomiasis research and contro] 


SUDAN 


Agricultural Research Corporation 
Wheat improvement program 


Fellowships and scholarships 


SWEDEN 


University of Uppsala 
Special institutional grant 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva Graduate Institute of International Studies 
Training for students from Africa, Asia, and Latin America 


1s 


23,400 
V7,725 
28,620 


2,500 


69,783 


40,950 
1,222 
9,000 


15,000 


164,297 


151,500 


3,700 


2i4 


750 


700,000 
23,400 
17,725 
19,620 


12,500 


Oso80 


4,217 
69,783 
5,198 


21,790 


3,000 


929 


177,590 


184,392 


7,487 


790 


25,000 
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TAIWAN 

Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
Fish culture research 
Fish ecology 


TANZANIA 


Cooperative program 
Visiting faculty (University of Dar es Salaam) 


University of Dar es Salaam 

Departments of Economies and Sociology 
Teaching-through-research programs 

Depariments of Political Science and History 
Economics staf training 
Research and teaching in geography 
Research in economics 
Social Science Counci]—refund 
Staff development in the Faculty of Arts and Social Science 
Support of three issues of the African Review 
Visits by staff to other universities—refund 


Fellowships and scholarships 


THAILAND 


Cooperative programs 
Agricultural projects in Thailand 
Inter-Asian Corn Program 
Universities in Bangkok 
University Development Program Center 
Visiting faculty 


International School 


Kasetsart University 
Consultations and travel 
Experiment station development 
Farm Suwan training facility 
Graduate assistantships 
Research leadership positions 
Study of the quality of rice 


Mahidol University 
Applied nutrition research 
Community health program 
Development of full-time feeulty system in Thai universities 
Faculty of Medical Sciences 
Faculty of Science, equipment 


19 


25,000 


47,160 


9,450 
14,850 
18,403 
25,000 


§,400 


151,240 


174,900 


174,130 
69,080 


7,000 


37,800 
5,000 
1,400 


169,050 


26,631 
25,000 


16,049 


9,450 
8,425 
14,850 
30,100 
12,500 
(1,572) 
14,900 
8,400 
(972) 


110,202 


110,129 
23,971 


208,755 
42,790 


2,947 


4,778 
31,591 
5,412 
17,216 
11,000 
1,400 


§,462 
21,222 
2,456 
6,235 


215,292 
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THAILAND (cont'd) 
Mahidol University (cont'd) 


Nutrition research 
Program in pharmacology 
Ramathibodi Faculty of Medicine 
Equipment 
Teaching materials 
Research in reproductive biology 
Research in reproductive immunology 
Research on aflatoxin producing molds 


Research on relationships between malnutrition 
and resistance to infection 


Special institutional grant 
Symposium on bladder stone disease—refund 


Thammasat University 

Faculty of Economics 

Graduate scholarship 

Library development 

Research project 
Faculty of Science, library acquisitions 
Research in Asian drama 
Research on income distribution in Thailand 
Research on cultural development in Thailand 
Social science textbooks in Thai 


Fellowships and scholarships 


TURKEY 


Cooperative program 
Wheat Improvement Project in the Middle East 


Fellowships and scholarships 


UGANDA 


Cooperative program 
Visiting faculty (Makerere University) 


Makerere University 


Conference of East African university administrators 


Faculty of Agriculture 
Development and researeh 
Exquipmesnl 

Faculty of Social Sciences 
Teaching and research 


Research on retail and service centers in Kampala 
Research, teaching, and graduate studies in political science 


Fellowships and scholarships 


120 
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14,000 
12,670 


85,000 


15,000 
13,500 
13,700 


10,000 
1,500 


9,690 


6,000 


10,755 
2,650 
3.000 

45,589 


562,278 


96,640 
36,615 


26,100 


3,046 


3,000 


19,500 
3,674 
13,140 


121,268 


12,898 
12,670 


3,318 
675 
19,674 
13,500 
7,900 


9,058 
1,500 
(1,079) 


9,650 
3,128 
6,000 
852 
6,450 
2,650 
3,000 
45,589 


501.173 


693,904 
31,684 


96,244 


2,685 


4121¢ 
15,362 


27,850 
3,674 
33,440 


123,222 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Fellowships and scholarships 5,099 7,706 


UNITED KINGDOM 
England 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


Demographic training 10,656 
Overseas Development Institute 

Joint project with University of Reading to 

improve agricultural development institutions 15,000 

University of Birmingham 

Special institutional] grant 1,500 1,600 
University of Bristol 

Research in reproductive immunology 300,000 41,725 
University of Cambridge 

Special institutional grant 2,200 2,250 

International survey of crime contra] 5,000 
University of Essex 

Special institutional grant 1,500 1,506 
University of London 

Special institutional grant 7,000 7.500 
University of Oxford 

Special institutional grant 1,500 1,500 
University of Reading 

Conference on “Multi-national Enterprise and Economic Analysis” 5,000 5,000 
University of Sussex 

Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 40,468 

British Committee on the Theory of International Politics 1,527 

Institution for the Study of International Organization 15,000 

Preparation of a study of statea systems 6,516 
University of Warwick 

Special institutional grant 1,500 ],500 
Victoria University of Manchester 

Special institutional grant 3,000 3,000 
Scotland 
University of Glasgow 

Special institutional grant 1,500 1,500 

15,000 15,000 


Trypanosominsis research 


12l 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Food and Agriculture Organization 


Pilot for a Computerized Agricultural Research Information System 


Symposium on nutritional improvement of food legumes 


UNITED STATES 
Alabama 


University of Alabama 
Research on reproductive biology 


Alaska 
Experimental Arts and Craits Center Association 


Arizona 
Arizona State University 


Internships in university administration 


Research on parent invelverent in pre-school education of 
minority-group children 


University of Arizona 
Industrial gases detoxification 
Report on the University’s Power/ Water/Food Project 
Research on agricultural systems and crop yields 


California 


Bay Area Educational Television Association 


Training programe of the National Center for 
Experiments in Television 


Berkeley Unified School District 


Internship for a school administrator 


California Institute of Technology 
Research on control of automobile emissions 
Research on heavy-metal pollutants 
Special institutional grant 


California State College at Los Angeles 
Cooperative program with Locke High School 


Center Theatre Group of Los Angeles 
Programs of the Mark Taper Forum 
Claremont Colleges 
Faculty-student investigations of electric power, masa 


transit, and land use 


Claremont Graduate Schoo! 
Special institutional grant 


122 


15,000 
2,500 


136,500 


29,000 


10,500 


8,000 


31,752 


15,000 
150,000 
1,500 


10,000 


3,000 


15,000 
2.392 


136,500 


25,000 


27,500 


15,000 


31,335 


66,550 


50,000 


31,152 


15,000 
101,000 
1,500 


15,423 


100,000 


19,000 


3,000 
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Los Angeles City Unified Schoo] District 
Curriculum development 
School-community advisory councils 


Magic Theatre 
Piaywright in residence 


Mills College 
Center for Contemporary Music 


Multi-Culture Institute 
Training for teachers and administrators 


Oakland Unified Schoo] District 
integrated school program 


Occidental College 
Discovery and support of talented students 


Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
Leadership training program for school administrators 


Rand Corporation 
Environmental quality research 


Ravenswood City School District 
Internship for a school administrator 


San Diego City Schools 
Community education 
Internship for a school administrator 


San Francisco Conservatory of Music 
Awards lo talented students 
Community music education 


San Francisco Unified School District 
Internship for a school administrator 


Salk Institute for Biological Studies 
Research in reproductive biology 
Study of repetitive drug use 


Soquel Elementary School District 
Internship for a school administrator 


Stanford University 
Assignment of scholars to universitics abroad 
Research on determinants of change in tropical African agriculture 
Research on economic returns from faraner education in Kenya 
Special institutional grant 


128 


300,000 


10,000 


75,000 


300,000 


33.519 


100.000 
$1,069 


181,000 


26,607 


10.000 


33.799 


14,600 
1},500 
7800 


25,000 
150,000 


10,000 


60,975 


87,357 


24,760 


75,000 


25,000 


33.519 


150.000 
31,546 


28,670 
37,000 


26,574 


J20,970 
10.000 


33,799 


45,939 


7,900 
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UNITED STATES (cont'd) 
University of California 


Berkeley 


124 
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Research on pesticides 50,000 50,000 
Research on pheromones 25,000 30,338 
Research on population policy 4,125 4,125 
Research on population and land use 19,133 
Special institutional grant 9,750 9,750 
Study of the Gros Ventre Indian tribe 3,000 3,000 
Davis 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 280,000 92,979 
Division of Environmental Studies 499,000 197,638 
Research and training programs in environmental studies 71,220 
Research on hybridization of plants 14,940 14,940 
Special institutional grant 16,500 16,500 
Study of plant resistance to insects 24,619 24,619 
Los Angeles 
Educational opportunities for Mexican-American students 26,734 
Graduate Dance Center 80,000 
Sperial institutional grant 9,750 9,750 
Riverside 
Research on pesticides 50,000 49.901 
Research on pheromones 25,000 25,000 
Special institutional grant 8,250 8,250 
Wheat production research 40,000 12,500 
San Diego 
Center for Music Experiment and Related Research 167,490 
Special institutional] grant 1,500 1,500 
Training and research in reproductive biology 293,678 
Santa Barbara 
Research on crime in West Africa 7,497 
University of Southern California 
Special institutional grant 4,000 3,000 
Study of resource sharing with other vniversities 25,000 25.000 
Training for musie critics 42.073 
Watts Labor Community Action Committec 
Poramedical training program 200,000 183,018 
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Colorado 


Colorado State University 
Research in reproductive biology of animals 
Special institutional grant 
Study of mercury content of the environment 


Music Associates of Aspen 
Advanced teacher training 


Thorne Ecological Institute 
Ecological studies of two regions in Colorado 


University of Colorado 
Cooperative program with the Autonomous University of Guadalajara 
Study of land development practices in the Colorado mountains 


University of Denver 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Professional program in theatre 
Research on external investment in South and South West Africae 


Young Life Campaign 
Urban leadership training on New York's Lower East Side 


Connecticut 

Connecticut College 
Reconstruction of important American dance works of the past 
Summer program for talented disadvantaged high school students 


Eugene O'Neill Memorial Theatre Center 
Establishment of the National Theater Institate 


Revitalization Corps 
Tutorial training programs 


University of Connecticut 
Special institutional grant 


Yale University 
Advanced training program for African students at the Law School 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Computer analysis of data from Belem Virus Laboratory in Brazil 
Educational and training prograt in family planning 
Oral history interviews with musicians 


Research on methods of increasing public participation in 
community housing programs 


School of Drama 
Special institutional grants 
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6,600 


10,000 


9,500 


10,000 


15,000 


1,500 


280,000 


10.000 
2,000 


74,000 


6,000 


19,000 
6,000 


25,000 


10,000 
9,000 


15,44] 
120,000 


38,635 


15.000 
15,000 


100,000 


79,000 


1,500 


7,200 
69,535 
13.421 
10,000 


75,000 
§,783 
6,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


UNITED STATES (cont'd) 
Delaware 


Wilmington Public Schools 
Internship for a schoo] administrator 
Training program for schoo! administrators 


District of Columbia 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 


Office of International Scientific Affairs 


Study of television as a means of enhancing public 
understanding of science 


American Historical Association 
Proper use of films in teaching and research 


American University 
Scholarships to National Youth Orchestra 


Americans for Indian Opportunity 
American Indian Theatre Ensemble 
Development of Indian programs in schools 


Association of American Medical Colleges 
Family health conference in Uganda 
Regional seminars in Africa on family health 


Adantic Council of the United States 
Study “U.S. Agriculture in a World Context” 


Brookings Institution 
Associating young scholars with its Foreign Policy Studies Program 


Citizens Committee on Population and the American Future 
Operating costs 


Education for Involvement Corporation 
Training high school students in social action ekills 


George Washington University 
Special institutional grant 
Workshop for careers in the arts 


Georgetown University 
Population studies 


Howard University 


Planuing for a National Commission on Higher Education for 
ack Americans 
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31,720 
23,900 


20,000 


20,000 


15,000 


7,000 


29,000 


200,000 


25,000 


15,000 


1,500 
25,000 


5,000 


31,720 


9,000 


15,006 


588 


20,000 


29,000 
15,000 


9.207 


25,006 


200,000 


25,060 


15,000 


1,500 
24,767 


16,163 


5,000 
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Institute for the Study of Health and Society 
Program development 


John D. Rockefeller 3rd Youth Award for 1972 


Lawyer’s Committee for Civi] Rights Under Law 


Assistance in implementation of the decentralization 
law of 1969 in New York City schools 


National Academy of Sciences 
Essays on revolutions in scientific thought 
Study of agricultural] efficiency in the United States 
Study of establishing an International Foundation for Science 
Visit of Chinese physicians to the United States 


Study on the foreizn student visa and employment 
situation in the United States 


National Endowment for the Humanities 
Jefferson Lecture in the Humanities 


National Public Radio 
Coverage of the Stockholm conference on the environment 


Overseas Development Council 
Study of problema of less-developed countries 


Pan American Health Organization 
Population-nutrition studies in the Caribbean area 


People-to-People Health Foundation 
Project HOPE health programs in Laredo, Texas 


Population Crisis Committee 
Educational programs 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
Internships for school administrators 


Resources for the Future 
Research on management of residuals 


Smithsonian Research Foundation 


Staff for an advisory committee on the Stockholm 
conference on the environment 


Social Development Corporation 
Development of a strategy for ameliorating unemployment 


resulting from tobacco form mechanization 


Student Advisory Committee on International Affairs 
Dialogue program 
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15,000 


11,000 


15,000 
50,000 
29,000 
25,000 
2,000 
6,006 


15,000 


125,000 


25,000 


23,680 


25,000 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 


25,000 


12,500 


25,000 


2,900 


6,000 


13,398 


125,000 


36,893 


50,000 


29,000 


123,830 


268,764 


25,000 


15,000 


10,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


UNITED STATES {cone*d) 


Urban Institute 
Study of cost differentials among schoo} districts 


Washington Drama Society 
Children’s theatre program 
Experimental workshops 


Florida 
Dade County Public Schools 


Training for school administrators in a multi-ethnic environment 


Florida State University 
Playwright in residence 


Research on economic aspects of increased grain 
production in less-developed countries 


University of Florida 
Filming of a dance work 
Preparation of hlack students for graduate study in agriculture 
Research on south Florida ecosystem 
Research on use of herbiverous fish to contro] aquatic vegetation 
Special institutional grant 


University of Miami 
Management internship program 
Research in reproductive immunology 
Special institutional grant 


Georgia 


Emory University 
Student assistance programs 
Summer program in teaching family planning 


Rural Development Center (University System of Georgia) 
Meeting on rural development 


Southeastern Academy of Theatre and Music 
Development of its theatre program 


Hawatt 
East-West Center 
Study of fisheries-related problems of the Pacifie region 


Pilot study of the gcneratlon and diffusion of adaptive 
technology in a developing country 
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15,000 


25,000 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 


29,000 
4,500 


15,000 
1,500 


5,900 


500 


40,000 


4,800 
14,620 


15,600 


25,000 


10,000 


£5,000 


10,000 


35,000 


§0,434 


4,500 


49,995 
15,000 
1,500 


94,287 
5,900 


200 


70,000 


14,620 
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University of Hawaii 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Research on population and economics in Korea 
Special institutional grant 


ilinois 


American Bar Foundation 
Study of Tax Reform Act of 1969 


Art Institute of Chicago 
Goodman Theatre and School of Drama 


Better Boys Foundation 
Leadership training program for preadolescents and their families 


Chicago Commons Association 
Program with Spanish Coalition for Jobs to aid Latino conrmunities 


Chicago Urban League 
West Side projects 


Community Consolidated School District No. 65. Cook County 


Internship for a school administrator 


Community Renewal Society 


Leadership training program 
Training program in urban affairs for journalists 


National Affiliation of Concerned Business Students 
Symposium on “Corporate Social Policy in a Dynamic Society” 


Northwestern University 
Fellowship operations 
Research in reproductive biology 
Special institutional grant 


University of Chicago 
Family planning service—refund 
Research on economic effects of agricultural policies 
Research on the relationships between poverty and behavior 
Special institutional grant 
Study of the economic factors influencing population growth 


University of Tlinais 
Collection uf world germplasm of sorghum and millets 
Researel on pesticides 
Special institutional grant 
Studies of nitregen in the pellution of waterways 


Travel costs for a araduate of the Indian Agvrivullural University 
tothe United States for study 
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280,000 
13,857 
3,000 


15,060 


600 


10,000 


3,060 


10,500 


13,500 
),000 
19.900 


11,982 


3,000 


15,000 


27,100 


25,000 


15,000 


29,000 


2,200 


09,223 


195,000 


3,000 


(8,294) 
17738 
40,000 
10.500 
27,716 


13.500 
50,000 
9500 


200,000 


(3,004) 
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UNITED STATES fcene’d) 
Indiana 
Balt State University 


Community use of school facilities 


Board of Education of the School City of East Chicago 
Superintendent's Task Force—refund 


Indiana State University 


Internship training program for minority group 
school administrators 


Indiana University 
Research on infant mortality in underdeveloped countries 
Special institutional grant 
Study of annual emancipation celebrations 


Purdue University 
Special institutional grant 


University of Notre Dame 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Ecumenical] Institute for Advanced Studies 
Special institutional grant 


lowe 


Grinnell College 
Discovery and support of talented students 


Towa State University 
Research on removing nonferrous metals from scrap stee] 
Special institutional grant 


University of lowa 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
American Civilization Program 
Expansion of its Center for the New Performing Arts 
Research on poet-novelist Jean Toomer 
Visiting fellow at the University of Noircbi 


Kansas 


Kansas State University 
Research on broad cereal crosses 


Kentucky 


Berea College 
Puppetry Caravan for Appalachia 
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157,000 


12,150 
3,200) 
7,000 


14,250 


279,000 
200,000 


1,500 


15,750 


90,000 


615 


12,000 


2d,030) 


53,917 


(3,033) 


$4,500 


5,250 
7,000 


14,250 


67,989 


106,000 


1,900 


72,897 


14,918 
15,750 


39,093 
30,000 
94,000 
615 
9,106 


23,930 
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Loutsiana 


Free Southern Theatre 
Ensemble and Drama Workshop 


New Orleans Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
Instrumental and orchestral training program for young people 


The Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College System 


Special institutional grant 


Tulane University 
Family planning programs 
Student assistance program 


Maine 
Bowdoin College 
Recruitment and support of talented minority group students 


Maryland 
Associates of the Nationa! Agricultural Library 
Assistance for students and trainees from abroad 


Baltimore City Public Schools 
Internship for a school administrator 
On-the-job training for high-school seniors—refund 


Center Stage Associates 
Theatre program for young people involving the public schools 


Johns Hopkins University 
Graduate training in international relations 


Program integrating the North American heritage with that 
of Africa, Latin America, and the Caribbean 


Research on health care 
Research on population policies 


Research on the psychological factors associated with 
therapeutic termination of pregnancy 


Schistosomiasis research 
Seminars for young diplomats 
Special institutional grant 


Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore 
Awards tu talented music students 


Planned Parenthood Association of Maryland 
Population education in Baltimore schvols 


St. Mary's City Commission 
Introduction to archeology for young historians 
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25,000 


22,129 


6,750 


9,000 


28,014 


14,912 


99,802 


15,000 
175,000 
§,290 


86,000 


25.000 


29,000 


22,129 


6,750 


66,000 
10,700 


17,600 


3,000 


28,014 
(10,132) 


14,086 


21,902 


48,460 
66,768 
6,532 


6,000 
30,000 
36,425 

8,290 


56,668 


86,000 


20,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


UNITED STATES (contd) 


Universal Christian Church 
Workshops in the performing arts in Pipestem, West Virginia 


Massachusetts 


Berkshire Theatre Festival 
Theatre programs in New England 


Boston University 
Program of early childhood language training 


Brandeis University 
Special institutional grant 


Clark University 
Special institutional grant 


Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts 


Dance programs 


Harvard University 
Center for Population Studies 
Community health programs 


Coordination with other universities in environmental 
programs in New England 


Educational models relating human fertility and fertility control 
Environmental planning in New England 

Health careers summer program for minority-group students 
Health planning systems ut the University of Vaile 
International lezal studies and advanced training for Airicans 
Laboratory of Human Reproduction and Reproductive Biology 


Participation of a scholar in the 1LO Mission to 
Kenya on Employment 


Program in family planning and child health care in Haiti 
Research on educational investment and economic erowth 
Research on insect control 

Research on racial attitudes in the United States 


Research training program in the Laboratory of Human 
Reproduction and Reproductive Biology 


Schistosomiasis research 
Scholarships for disadvantaged medical students 
Special institutional grant 


Study of sovrial considerations in the vorporate 
decision-making process 


Study af surgical intervention in the United States 
Training program for potential leaders in education 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Assignment of scholars te universities abroad 


Establishment of an international nutrition planning and 
raining center 
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29,000 


29,000 


3,000 


1,500 


350,800 


10,000 


93,000 
90,000 


500,000 


},000 
2 4,000 
9,020 


70,000 


0,000 
34,000 
25,000 
12,000 


14,000 
29,000 


275.000 


230,000 


29,000 


3,000 


1,506 


90,000 


34,541 
279,000 


10.000 
14,500 
15,000 


15.000 
11.988 
72,790 


1,000 
24.000 


74,268 
27.200 


2,000 
26,056 
25,000 
12,000 


10,000 
20.000 


37,200 
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Investigation of contaminants in the environment and their contro] 


Special] institutional grant 
Study of inflation in Chile 


Study of politicization and demand-making behavior 
among low-income migrants to large cities 


New England Conservatory of Music 
Awards to talented students 


New England Hospital 
Health vocational training program 
Training for health careers 


Radcliffe College 
American Heritage Project 
Post-doctoral fellowship program for women in college teaching 


Student Competitions on Relevant Engineering 
Urban Vehicle Design Competition 


Tufts University 
Research on the economic development of the Republic of Zaire 


University of Massachusetts 
Special institutional grant 


WGBH Educational Foundation 


Exploration of the history of the American people using the 
skills of artists and scientists in other fields as well as 
broadcast professionals 


Williams College 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Center for Environmental Studies 


Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
Research on marine resource exploitation 
Workshop on critical problems of the coastal zone 


Michigan 

Board of Education of the School District of the City of Detroit 
Guidance counseling for high schoo] students 
Research on the disparity between schools in Detreit 


Detroit Public Schools 
Internship fur a schoo) administrater 


Flint Community Schools 
Juternship for a school administratur 
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15,000 
7,900 
9,93 7 


30,690 


200,009 
450,000 


9,150 
29,000 


5,000 


3.000 


14,455 
9,175 


995 


30,422 


7,500 
5,000 
20,460 


67,000 


250,000 
200,000 


5,150 
29,000 


20,000 


5,000 


3,000 


100,000 


120,860 
37,66] 


106,461 


60,000 


30,422 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


UNITED STATES fcone'd} 
Higher Education Opportunities Committee 


Student counseling and pre-college asgistance in inner-city schools 


Merri]l-Palmer Institute 
Urban family programs 


Metropolitan Detroit Youth Foundation 
Leadership development 


Michigan State University 
Internships in university administration 
Special institutional grant 
Studies in protein quality of grains 


Monroe County Community College 
Training environmental technicians 


University of Michigan 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Contemporary Performance Project of the School of Music 
Environmental quality programs 
Environmental research at the Douglas Lake Biological Station 
Medical malacology program 
Population research study 
Schistosomiasis studies 
Special institutional grant 
Study of family planning programs of multilateral agencies 
Research associate in the Population Studies Center—refund 


Wayne State University 


Publication of Human Reproduction: Conception and Contraception 


Special institutional grant 


Aidinnesota 


Carleton College 
Discovery and support of talented minority group students 


Mayo Foundation 
Special institutional grant 


Minneapolis Public Schools, Special School District No, 1 
Use af schogls as community centers 


Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts 
Development of works hy the Children’s Theatre Company 
Development of the Childien'’s Theatre Company 
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72,000 


12,000 
16,500 


3,696 
9,000 
6,000 
15,000 


5,000 
1,900 


1,500 


500,000 


30,000 


»,000 


72,000 


30,000 
12,000 
16,506 


3,402 


31,497 
14,868 


302.500 


15,000 


112,048 


9,000 
6,000 
15,000 
(954) 


3,000 
1,900 


39,173 


1,500 


9,730 


99,032 


500,000 
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St, Olaf College 
Higher education program for American Indians 


University of Minnesota 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 


Office for Advanced Drama Research to obtain productions for 
new playwrights thronghont the country 


Research in applied crop physiology and breeding of smal] grains 
Research on frost resistance in basic food crops 

Research on Minnesota agriculture, 1880-1970 

Research on small farming in Japan 

Special institutional grant 


Mississippi 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Rural development program in cooperation with 
Mississippi State University 


Jackson State College 
Film study of traditions in the Mississippi Delta 


Mississippi State University 
Study of plant resistance to insects 


Missouri 


Central Missouri State College 
Environmental study 


Saint Louis Symphony Society 
Experiments in acoustical technology 


Saint Louis University 


Development of the Anemia and Malnutrition Research 
Center, Chiang Mai, Thailand 


University of Missouri 
Environmental Trace Substances Center 
Special] institutional grant 


Washington University 
Special institutional grant 


Study of teaching of family planning in medical achools of 
the United States 


Work-study program for high-school graduates 


Nebraska 

University of Nebraska 
Research on niodification of tropical corn germplasm 
Sorghum research 
Special institutional grant 


15 


275,000 


65,000 


13,000 
12,900 
6,750 


79,900 


30,220 


15,000 


31,700 


183,000 
1,506 


3,000 


22,000 


6,000 


15,000 


30,322 


40,000 
21,510 
6,000 
11,578 
6,750 


79,500 


7,068 


30,220 


10,924 


15,000 


122,211 


99,785 
1,500 


3,000 


22,000 
34,91) 


14,077 
33,190 
6,000 
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UNITED STATES (cont'd) 
New Hampshire 
American Universities Field Staff 


Study of contemporary youth movements in the western world 
Study of Eskimo life in Alaska 


Dartmouth College 
Preparation of students for admission ta college on scholarships 


Special institutional] grant 


New Jersey 


Boy Scouts of America 
Lesdership development 


Institute for Advanced Study 
Review of state of Soviet studies in the United States 
Study of impact of Haitian slave revolt of 1792 on other revolutions 


National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
Course materials for training of correctional administrators 


Princeton University 
Afro-American Studies Program 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Community work program for university students 


Development of mass spectroscopic sensor for air 
quality measurements 


Interdisciplinary research in ecology 

Population research study 

Professional theatre program 

Research in ecology by its Center of International Studies 
Special institutional prant 


Summer program for talented high-school minorily-group 
students—refund 


Princeton University Press 
Pre-publication costs of the journal Philosophy & Public Affairs 


Rutgers, the State University 
Special institutional grant 


Trenton Byard of Education 
Internship for a school administrator 


Westminster Choir College 
Exploration of new directions in church music 
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11,000 


1,500 


150,000 


3,500 
15,840 


15,000 


4.29] 
200,000 
15,000 
3,700 


15,000 


1,500 


25,73] 


15,009 


13,500 
11,000 


26,199 
1,500 


25,120 


3,000 


29,000 


54,933 
19,975 
40,153 


8,532 
4,291 
50,000 
7,000 
3,750 


(2,098) 


1,500 


25,731 


15,000 
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New Mexico 


Opera Association of New Mexico 
Apprentice program for technicians 


New York 
Actors Studie 


Playwright in residence 


Adelphi University 
Special institutional grant 


African-American Institute 
Operation of information center 


African Cultural Center 
Playwright in residence 


Agnes de Mille Dance Theatre 
American heritage project 


Albany Medical College 
Family planning program 


American Assembly 
Program on the role of foundalions 


American Burean for Medical Aid to China 
Population and family planning teaching prograin in Taiwan 


American Place Theater 
Playwright in residence 
Writers’ program 


Asia Society 
Conference on Prospects for Southeast Asia in the Seventies 


Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies 


Operations of the International Federation of 
Institutes for Advanced Study 


ASPIRA 


Guidance program for Spanish-speaking students and their parents 


Association for the Study of Abortion 
Evaluation of its activities 


Ballet Theatre Foundation 
Artistic staf 


Bank Street College of Education 
IHvision of Field Action 
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25,000 


1,500 


22,000 


10,000 


300,000 


25,000 


25,000 


10,000 


14,500 


15,000 


20,000 


22,000 


10,000 


20,000 


90,000 


25,000 


25,060 


9,500 
0.000 


14,500 


17.088 


14,000 


50,000 


$0,510 
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UNITED STATES fcont’d) 
Barnard College 


Study on the ethics of using human subjects in biomedical research 


Board of Education of the City of New York 
Open Classroom Program 


Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research 


Research on plant life and ecosystem of the Hudson River Basin 


Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 


Training for theatre technicians 
Institute for Studies in American Music 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


Training programs for foreign service officers from 


developing countries 


Cell Block Theatre Workshops 
Workshops in prisons 


Circle in the Square 
Operations in new theatre 


City Center of Music and Drama 
Establishment of a permanent children’s theatre 


City College, City University of New York 


Research on effluent mariculture as a system of 
tertiary sewage treatment 


Colgate University 
Internships in academic administration 


College Entrance Examination Board 
Conference on academic policy 


Columbia University 
Community health programs 


Harlem Hospital Center 
esearch in family planaing 


Library Development Center 
Research in reproductive biology 


Research in the United States and Europe on 
modern treaties——refund 


Research on population policies 


School of Journalisin 
To improve reporting of urban racial problems 


Speeial institutional grant 


Study of social responsibility in management of investment portfolios 
Studies of peliution in cooperation with the New York City 


Science and Technology Advisory Council 


25,000 
325,000 87,250 
115,085 
32,835 
203000 12,500 
7,960 24,500 
23,980 23,980 
25,000 25,000 
37,900 
25,000 25,000 
15,000 15,000 
3.500 3,500 
166,666 
65,975 
15,760 
45,468 
(3,203) 
22,485 22,072 
21,374 
9,250 9,250 
25,000 25,900 
25,000 25,000 
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Committee for Economic Development 


Nationwide research report on improving the 
quality of the environment 


Corneil University 


Agricultural waste and nutrient management program 


Cooperative work with the University of the Philippines in the 
humanities and social sciences 


Family planning clinic including teaching and research 


Initiation of a program to identify environmental concerns of the 
public in the Hudson Basin 


Investigation of adolescent drug dependency 
Primary research in Negro history by graduate students 


Research and teaching in biology at the University of Vaile by 
two gradudte students—refund 


Research on cold tolerance in maize 
Research on pesticides 

Research on pheromones 
Schistosomiasis research 

Special institutional grant 


Council on Foundations 
Public Affairs and Education Program 


Council on the Environment of New York City 
Environmental Intern Program 


Economic Development Council 
Cooperative programs with inner-city schools 


Educational Broadcasting Corporation 
Experimental] television laboratory 


Foundation Center 


General support 


Henry Street Settlement 
Multi-ethnic theatre activities of its New Federal Theater 


Piaywright in residence 


Hunter College of the City University of New York 


Inter-college internship experience for senior students of 
Hunter College High School 


Programs of the Arts Center 


Institute for International Order 
World Order Models Project 


Institute of International Education 
Study of graduate agricultura] education in Latin America—refund 
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15,000 
210,637 
25,000 


15,000 
50,000 
25,000 
10,000 
28,900 


100.000 


12,500 


400,000 


100,000 


12,500 
20,000 


15,000 


60,000 


146,500 
84,833 
123,160 


248,920 


(538) 
7,500 
25,000 
25,000 
10,000 
98,500 


100,000 


12,500 


48,639 


75,000 


290,000 


100,000 
9,500 


12,500 
25,000 


15,000 


(909) 
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UNITED STATES (cont'd) 


Institute of Society, Ethics and the Life Sciences 
Research and teaching 46,666 46,606 


Institute on Man and Science 


Evaluation of Federal guidelines for environmental 
impact studies 14,100 14,100 


Internationa] Planned Parenthood Federation— 
Western Hemisphere Region 


Education in family planning in Latin America and the Caribbean 50,000 


Interracial Council for Business Opportunity 
Expansion of its programs in education for busineas leadership 300,000 125,000 


James Madison Constitutional Law Institute 
Program in population law 50,000 50,000 


Juilliard School of Music 
American Opera Center for Advanced Training 50,060 
Awards to talented students 84,500 


LaMama Experimental Theatre Club 


Resident troupes 225,000 100,000 
Manhattan School of Music 
Awards to talented students 29,874 
Experimenta) program of string training with 
Eleanor Roosevelt Junior High School 25,000 25,000 
Manhattan Theatre Club 
Development of a new program in theatre 15,000 15,000 


Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
Post-partum follow-up 120,672 


NAACP Legal] Defense and Educational Fund 
Division of Legal Information and Community Service 75,000 


NAACP Special Contribution Fund 
Leadership Development Program 30,571 


National Bureau of Economic Research 


Center for Economic Analysis of Human Behavior 
and Social Institutions 250,000 


Training and research program with institutions in the 
Foundation’s University Development Program 40,025 


National Committee on United States-China Kelations 
1973 visit to China by a Committee delegation $,000 8,000 
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National] Music Council 
Study of possibility of pooling administrative facilities 


of New York offices of certain nonprofit music organizations 


National Urban League 
Leadership development 


New School for Social Research 
Analysis of Lincoln’s politica] philosophy 


New Theatre Workshop 
Toward establishing The Acting Company 


New York Public Library 
Cataloguing of dance collection 
Establishing an index of new musical notation 


New York Shakespeare Festival 
Playwright in residence 
Public Theater 


New York University 
Graduate performing ensembles in theatre 
Special institutional grant 


Training in theatre arts 


Paper Bag Players 
Educational theatre for children 


Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
Center for Family Planning 


Planned Parenthood of New York City 
Family Planning Resources Center 


Population Council 
Tnternaliona] Committee for Contraceptive Development 


General support 
Technical Assistance Division and Fellowship Program 


Regional Plan Association 
Television town meetings 


Repertory Theater of Lincoln Center 
Forun Theater 
Support of 1972.73 season 


Research Foundation of The State University of New York 


Special institutional grant 


[4] 


1,800 


9,800 


20,000 


480,000 


1,500 


100,000 


500,000 


3,000,000 


29,000 


25,000 


3,000 


1,800 


150,000 


9,800 


20,000 


24,500 
15,205 


9,006 
125,000 


50,000 
1,500 
22,974 


90,000 


247,950 


97,966 


500,000 
400,000 
600.000 


25,000 


50,000 


3,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


UNITED STATES fcon#’d) 


Rochester City School District 
Experimenta! project in elementary and secondary education 
Internship for a schoo! administrator 


Rockefeller Foundation 
Planning and organization of archives 
Preparation of a Study Awards directory 


Rockefeller Foundation—New York program costs 
Agricultural Sciences 
Arts and Humanities 
Biomedical Sciences 
Natural and Environmental Sciences 
Social Sciences 
Interdisciplinary Activities 


Rockefeller University 
Researchers in reproductive biclogy 


Royal Society of Medicine Foundation 
Anglo-American Conference on Drug Abuae held in London 


Si. Felix Street Corporation 
Brooklyn Academy of Music’s activities in music, dance, and drama 


Saratoga Performing Arts Center 
Residency of Juilliard acting company, and drama training program 


Scientists’ Institute for Public Information 
Improvement of public understanding of environmental issues 


State University of New York at Binghamton 
Research on trace metals in the Upper Susquehanna River Basin 


State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Study of computerizing admissions at the University of 
Jbadan, Nigeria 


Urban and Policy Sciences Program 


Street Theater 
Workshops in prisons 


Syracuse University 
Special institutional grant 


Theatre fox the Forgotten 
Workshops in prisons 
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461 


133,500 


443,300 
235,400 
486,100 
324,100 
564,400 
800,000 


9,000 


900,000 


10,060 


25,000 


42,424 
885,000 


25,000 


4,506 


23,200 


40,000 
46] 


66,069 
20,766 


426,378 
206,105 
$83,535 
229,515 
464,877 
633,679 


1,494,000 


155,006 


10,600 


25,000 


0,117 


21,212 


25,000 


4,500 


28,200 
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United Nations Association of the United States of America 


Research by young scholars associated with its Policy Panel 
Studies Program on the future of international institutions 


United Siates Conference for the World Council of Churches 
Study of nonviolent methods of social change 


United Way of America 


Implementation of uniform standards of accounting 
in affiliate organizations 


University of Rochester 
Special institutiona) grant 


Yeshiva University 
Programs in community health 


North Caretina 


College of the Albemarle 
Education and development in a depressed rural] area 


Duke University 
Oral history research on the South since 1890 
Special institutional grant 
Student assistance programs 
Symposium on redevelopment of the rural South 


Training of physicians’ assislants and establishment 
of health service programs in rural areas 


Visiting faculty assignments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 


North Carolina School of the Arts 
Piedmont Chamber Players 
Resident professional dance company 


North Carolina State University 
Rice blast disease research 
Special institutional grant 


University of North Carolina 
Carolina Population Center 
Center for research in reproductive biology 


Cooperative program in 1 population studies with 
Mahidol University, Thailand 


Family planning anil 


Participation of a Shaw University social scientist tn the Schoo! 
of Journalism’s study of the 1972 presidential election 


Population educational services 
Special institutional grant 
Study of function of university population centers 


143 


15,000 


15,000 


4,500 


200,000 


230,000 
5,000 


6.000 


10,000 
6,750 


15,000 


6,750 
$4,000 


13,000 


25,000 


4,500 


13,493 


139,824 


3,000 
27,062 
6.000 


50,000 
54,19] 


12,000 
90,000 


10,000 
6,750 


35,34] 


241,846 


60,000 
36,949 


15,090 
50,390 

6,750 
17,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


UNITED STATES fconf'd) 
Wake Forest University 


Research in reproductive immunology 


North Dakota 


North Dakota State University 
Special institutional grant 


Ohio 
Antioch College 
Support of talented minorily-group students 


Bowling Green State University 
Special institutional grant 


Case Western Reserve University 
Phosphorus studies 
Teaching and research program in population 


Cincinnati Playhouse in the Park 
Playwright in residence 


Cleveland Public Schools 


Community activities 


Oberlin College 
Discovery and support of talented minority-group students 
Follow-up of its summer program for junior-high-schoo! students 
Summer workshops for public school music teachers~—refund 


Ohio State University 
Special institutional grant 


Ohio University 
Special institutional grant 


University of Cincinnati 
Establishment of the East Coast branch of the Congress of Strings 


Internship for a school administrator 


Western College 
Experiinental program in education 
Salary of a coordinator of multicultural events 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma State University 
Special institutional grant 


144. 
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98,000 


7,900 


fag 


500,000 


10,000 


6.000 


1,000 


28,470 


£4,100 


3,700 


62,060 


7,000 


90,000 


750 


208,080 
37,173 


10,000 


31,365 


24,196 
15,000 
(3,722) 


6,000 


1,500 


10,000 
28,470 


20,000 


3,750 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


Orezon 

Oregon State University 
Air pollution studies in the Willamette River Basin 247,600 
Research and training program in wheat improvement for the 


Near East and North Africa 37,010 
Special institutional grant 12,000 12,060 
Reed College 
Discovery and support of talented minority-group students 63,456 
University of Oregon 
Research on urban behavior in Kenya 2,900 5,900 
Special institutional grant 3,008 3,000 
Pennsylvania 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
Research ani teaching in fresli waler ecology J21,427 
American Friends Service Committee 
Family planning programs 24,000 54,000 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
Special institutional grant 1,500 1,500 
Chatham College 
Study of faculty employment policies in 12 Pennsylvania colleges 15,000 
Haverford College 
Post-haccaJaureate program 29,983 
Pennsylvania State University 
Analysis of a Colombian family planning program 20,570 10,285 
Equipment for research in reproductive biology 15,000 
Preparation of black students for graduate work in apriculture 12,500 
Programs in religion and the American Heritage 30,0006 15,000 
Research and training in environmental studies 200,000 
14,000 


Research on economic factors in family-size decisions 


Research position in reproductive biology 210,000 105,000 


School District of Philadelphia 


Internship for a school administrator 33,178 33,173 
Temple University 
Adininistrator for the teaching fellowship program with the 
Settlement Musie School of Philadelphia 8,000 
Cooperation between the University community and some 
public schools 29,987 
Special institutional grant 3,000 3,000 
20,066 


Teaching fellowships in music 


145 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


UNITED STATES (cont'd) 


University of Pennsylvania 
Population Studies Center 265,000 
Research in reproductive biology in Monell Chemical Senses Center 350,800 
Research in reproductive endocrinology 
Research position in reproductive biology 
Special institulional grant 9,750 
Training for family planning workers 7,900 


University of Pittsburgh 


Special institutional grant 11,250 
Puerto Rico 
University of Puerto Rico 
Special institutional grant 1,000 
Rhode Island 
Brown University 
Schistosomiasis researc! 193,000 
Special institutional grant $,750 


Gordon Research Conferences 


Conference on plan! culture to be held in June, 1973 at the 
Bellagio Study and Conterence Center 4.000 


University of Rhode Island 
Special insUtutional grant 1,500 


Seuth Carating 


Benedict College 
Experimental program in liberal arts education 


Converse Coliege 
Smumer training in music for high-school students 


South Dakota 


Oglala Sioux Community College 
Appointment of a development officer 15,000 


Tennessee 
Fisk University 
Klanors Program 134,500 
Program in sociology in cooperation with Vanderbilt University 
Salary supplements tor faculty members 
Stall recruitment costs and student assistance grants 


Meharry Medical College 


Studies on quality of health care pragrams in (hrey areas 
near Nashville 500,000 
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100,000 
23,030 
34,000 

9,750 


11,256 


],500 


3,750 


1,500 


29,000 


37,300 


19,000 


30,997 
35,340 
31,362 
$1,550 


100,006 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


The Sequatchie Valley Planning and Development Agency 


Director's salary 
Rural develapment program 


University of Tennessee 
Special institutional grant 


Vanderbilt University 
Special institutional grant 


Texas 
Baylor College of Medicine 
Family planning program 


Houston Baptist College 
Scholarships for nursing candidates 


Rice University 
Special institutional grant 


Southern Methodist University 
Spccial institutional grant 


Texas A & M University System 
Special institutional grant 
Study of plant resistance to insects 


University of Texas at Austin 
Workshop for playwrights 


Research position in reproductive biology 


Special institutional grant 


Utah 


University of Utah 
Modern Dance Repertory Company 


Utah State University 


Livestock research prajects in the State of Zacatecas, Mexico 
Research and training in environmental studies 


Vermont 
Internatienal Film Seminars 


Preparation of a book on the history of documentary film 


Marlboro School of Music 
Contemporary music program 


14,400 
6,000 


1,990 


1,500 


50,000 


3,790 


1,900 


3,000 


4.500 
116,300 


3,000 


3,000 


2,006 


4,000 
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14,400 
5,698 


1,500 


1,500 


52,960 


3,750 


1,500 


3,000 


4,500 
116,300 


3,000 
59,870 
3,000 


29,000 


119,181 


16,666 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


UNITED STATES (cont'd) 


Middlebury College 
Evaluation of the performance of the college 
Music education project 


Virginia 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Discovery and support of talented disadvantaged students 
Special institutional grant 


Virginia Union University 
Community work program for university students 


University of Virginia 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 


International conference on “The Open Society” held at the 
Bellagio Conference and Study Center 


PF ashington 


Washington State University 
Research on nutritional quality in cereal crops and Jegumes 


Western Washington State Collere 
Program for junior high school students 


University of Washington 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Division of Family Planning and Education 
Special institutional grant 


Training for stall members of the Schoal of Fisheries, Catholic 
University of Va)paraiso, Chile 


Ff est Virginia 
Kanawha County School System 
Community Schools Program 


West Virginia University 


Program lo inercase animal production among small farmers 
in the Appalachian region 


Wisconsin 


University of Wisconsin 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Potato research 
Improvement of environmental quality in Lake Superior region 
Research on fertility, land and ineome distribution 


Research study, “Microeconomic Decisions and the 
Tang-tun Development of Agriculture” 


Special institutional grant 
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4,500 


15,000 


4,500 


150,000 


15,000 
656,000 
19,979 


3,900 
17,250 


12,000 
14,850 


47,160 
4500 


20,000 


15,067 


15,000 


15,000 


18,453 


23,166 
49,639 
4,500 


8,200 


29,000 


107,945 


43,950 
35,000 


318,281 


19,979 


17,250 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS IN 1972 


United States—General 


Internship for training at the superintendent level for 
minority-group administrators 


Orientation conferences 


Fellowships 


ZAIRE 


Cooperative programs 
National University of Zaire 
University Development Program Center 
Visiting faculty 


National University of ZaTre 
Faculty of Economics 


Fellowships and scholarships 


Miscellaneous small payments and refunds each under $500 


TOTALS 


40.000 


79,068 


66,530 
70,900 


23,244 


4,274 


$39,775,228 


SUMMARY OF FONDS APPROPRIATED IN 1972 


Grants and Programs 
Total announced in 1972—as above 
Deduet releases from prior years’ appropriations 
anmotuneeal in 1972 
Approved and announced in 1972 


Appropriations in 1972 not released during the year 


Appropriation for 1973 general administrative expenses 


Total. APPROPRIATIONS DURING TILE YEAR 
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$39.7 73,228 


12,480,746 
21,294,482 


14,873,718 


3.336.700 
$45,504,900 


16,339 


30,513 


87,381 


8,346 


4545 


(4,046) 
$40.613.254 


mo ee OE ee 
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INDEX 


Academic Affairs Conference of Midwestern Uni- 
versities 45,50 

Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
54, 145 

Actors Studio 137 

Adelphi University 137 

Administration and Management Research Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York 55 

African-American Institute 71, 137 

African Cultural Center 63, 137 

Agnes de Mille Dance Theatre 187 

Agricultural Research Corporation 19, 118 

Ahinadu Bello University 37, 116 

Aitken, Thomas H.G. xv 

Alabama, University of 31,122 

Albany Medical College 28, 30, 137 

Aleorn Agricultural and Mechanical College 48- 
49, 135 

Allen, Jane vu 

All-Endia Coordinated Rice Improvement Pyoj- 
ect 19 

American Assembly 71, 137 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 71, 126 

American Bar Foundation 129 

American Bureau for Medical Aid to China 30, 
137 

American Friends Service Committee 28,30, 145 

American Historical Association 126 

American Place Theatre 137 

American Universities Field Staff 63, 136 

American University 63, 126 

American University of Beirut 115 

Americans for Indian Opportunity 49, 126 

Anderson, Charles R. xv 

Anderson, R. Glenn xu 

Andes, University of the 112 

Andrews, Lowry B. vit 

Antioch Collere 144 

Argentina 76,110 

Arizona State University 63, 122 

Arizona, University of 56, 122 

Art Institute af Chicago 129 

Asia Society 71, 137 

Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies 55, 137 

ASPIRA 137 

Associates of the National Agricultural Library 
20, 13] 

Association for the Advancement of Agricultural 
Sciences in Africa 17-18, 113 

Association for the Study of Abortion 30, 197 

Association of African Universities 37,113 

Association of American Medical Colleges 30, 


126 
Atlantic Council of the United States 20, 126 
Australia 18, 110 
Australian National University 17-19, 110 


Buhomus 130 


15] 


Bahia, University of 35 

Bailey, Gordon B.  x1v¥ 

Ball State University 47,130 

Ballet Theatre Foundation 137 

Baltimore City Public Schools 131 

Bank Street College of Education 137 

Barker, Randolph x11 

Barnard College 7], 138 

Barnes, Allan C, 9 vit-viit 

Barnish, Guy x11 

Bay Area Educational Television Association 
122 

Baylor College of Medicine 30, 147 

Beachell, Henry M. xin 

Belgium 110 

Bellagio Study and Conference Center 34,41, 70, 
110, 114 

Benedict College 146 

Berea College 64, 180 

Berkeley Unified Schoo] District 122 

Berkshire Theatre Festival 64, 132 

Bermuda 110 

Bermuda Biological Station for Research 120 

Better Boys Foundation 129 

Birmingham, University of 12} 

Black, Joseph E. vir, x 

Blumenthal, W. Michael vi 

Board of Education of the City of New York 49, 
138 

Board of Education of the Schoo] City of East 
Chicago, Indiana 130 

Board of Education of the School District of the 
City of Detroit 3d 

Bolivia 110 

Bookmyer, Joseph R. x 

Borlaug, Norman E. x0 

Boston University 132 

Bourne, Leo F. viii 

Bowdoin College I51 

Bowling Green State University 144 

Boy Scouts of America 46, 49, 136 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research 
138 

Brandeis University 132 

Brazil 76,11] 

Bristel, University of 25, 30, 121 

Brookings Institution 70-71, 226 

Brooklyn College of the City University of New 
York 64, 138 

Brown University 69, 71, 146 

Buckley, Senja M. ¥v¥ 

Husincess Conmmittee for the Arts 61 

Byrnes, Francis Cx 


Colifurnia Institute of Technology 54-55, 122 
California State College at Lous Angeles 122 
California, University of 

Davis 21, 40, 53-54, 56, 124 

Riverside 21, 54, 57, 124 
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Berkeley 29, 54, 56, 66, 124 
Santa Barbara 40, 124 
Los Angeles 66, 124 
San Diego 124 
Callahan, William P., HT xv 
Cambridge, University of 12] 
Canada 29, 71, 211 
Carleton College 134 
Carnesie Endowment for International Peace 
71, 138 
Carnegie-Mellon University 145 
Casals-Ariet, Jordi xv 
Case Western Reserve University 53, 55, 144 
Catholic University of Chile 121 
Cell Block Theatre Workshops 64, 138 
Center Stage Associates 64,131 
Center Theatre Group of Los Angeles 122 
Central Missouri State College 185 
Ceylon 77, 79, 121, 145 
Chiang Mai, University of 21, 135 
Chajmers, James A. XIV 
Chandler, Robert F., fr. x1 
Chatham College 145 
Chicago Commons Association 49, 129 
Chicazo, University of 129 
Chicago Urban League 129 
Children’s Medica) Center, Philippines 29,117 
Chile 18, 76,11] 
Chile, University of 17-18, 11] 
Cincinnati Playhouse in the Park 64, 144 
Cincinnati, University of 144 
Circle inthe Square 64, 138 
Citizens Comiitiec on Population and the Ameri- 
can Future 126 
City Center of Music and Drama 138 
City College of the City University of New York 
od, Oo, 138 
Claremont Collezes 122 
Glaremont Graduate Schoo] 122 
Clark University 132 
Clarke, Delphine H. xv 
Cleveland Public Schools 144 
Colegin de México 27, 29,115 
Coleman, James $. X11, x¥ 
Colzale University 64, 138 
College Entrance Examination Board 64, 138 
Collere of the Albemarle 48-49, 148 
Colombia 18, 36, 71, 76-78, 112 
Colombian Institute of Agriculture (ICA) 112 
Colorado State University 125 
Colorado, University of 54, 57, 125 
Columbia University 28, 55-56, 71, 138 
Commission for Population and Development of 
the Latin American Social Science Council 
(CLACSQ) 27,29 
Committee for Evonomie Develapment 189 
Commnmity Consolidated School District No. 65, 
Hlinois §=129 
Commonity Renewal Society 129 
Conflict Resvlution and International Affairs, 
REF workin 9 
Congiess of Strings 14 


Connecticut College 64,125 

Connecticut, University of 125 

Conquest of Hunger, RF program in 9, 52 

Consultative Group on International Agricultural 
Research 15 

Converse College 146 

Cook, Joseph A. XII 

Cooper, Pegzy 7] 

Cornell University 26, 49, 53-54, 56, 69, 71, 139 

Costa Rica 18,112 

Council on the Environment of New York City 
139 

Council on Foundations 72, 139 

Court, David xt 

Crowder, Loy V. xu 

Cultural Development, RF program in 61 

Cummings, Ralph W., Jr. m-x 

Cuyo, University of 110 


Dade County Public Schools 50,128 
Delton, Peter xun 

Daniel, James M. x1, x¥ 

Dar es Salaam, University of 35, 38, 119 
Dartmouth College 136 

Daunys, Alexander vit 

Davidson, Ralph K. x 

Denver, University of 73, 125 
Detroit Public Schools 135 

di Bonaventura, Marin = 

Dickey, John S. vi 

Dillon, Douglas vi-vit 

Dinning, James 5. xiv 

Dodson, Richard vit 

Douglas, Johnson E. xt 

Duke Unisersity 49, 64, 143 
Durana, Ines Xi¥ 

Dworsky, Leonard B. 1x 


East Africa, Universities in 114 

Bast African Agriculture and Forestry Research 
Oreanization 16,129,215 

East-West Center 20,30, 128 

Ebert. Robert H. vi 

Econontic Development Council of New York City 
139 

Ectuador 76,113 

Ecuador Agvicultural Project 113 

Eeumenical Institute 70,73, 130 

Education for Invelvement Corporation 49, 126 

Educational Broadcasting Corporation 64, 139 

Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts 132 

El Salvador 18, 76, 78, 113 

Eliherington, Lorne G.  Xtv¥ 

Emory University 30, 128 

Environmental Protection Administration of New 
York City 4% 

Equal Opportunity. RF program in 11, 52 

essen, University of 121 

Kihiepia 18. 76, 78,133 

Eugene O'Neill Menmoiial Theater Center 125 

Everton, John Scott x: 
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Experimental Arts and Crafts Center Association 
122 


Federal University of Bahia 121] 

Finnernd, Kenneth P. vor 

Fischelis, Robert L. x 

Fisk University 49, 146 

Flint Community Schools 133 

Florida State University 72, 128 

Florida, University of 57, 66, 128 

Food and Agriculture Organization, United Ne- 
tions 15, 20, 122 

Ford Foundation 15, 26 

Foundation Center 139 

Foundation for the Development of Cooperatives, 
El Salvador 18,113 

Free Southern Theater 64,13] 

Freeman, Wayne H. x1 

Frye, Theodore R.  vit-v1ii 


Gadjah Mada University 29, $7, 114 

George Washington University 49,126 

Geneva Graduate Institute of International 
Studies 118 

Georgetown University 126 

Ghana 29,37, 118 

Ghana, University of 29,113 

Gilpatric, Chadbourne x-xI 

Glasgow, University of 20, 221 

Goheen, Robert F, vi 

Golden, William G., Jr. x0 

Gordon Research Conferences 

Grant, Ulysses J. x 

Gray, Clarence C.,]1] 1x 

Green Revolution 8-9 

Grege, Lucien A. XV 

Grinnell College 130 

Guatemala 76,713 

Guelph, University of 41 

Guyana 77,113 


20, 146 


Hardin, Clifford M. vt, 84 

Harlem Hospital Center 138 

Harrar, J. George vi-vi, 84 

Harris, Patricia x 

Harvard University 24-25, 30, 40, 46, 49, 54-56, 
68, 72, 132 

Harwood, Richard R.  x111-x1v 

Harwood, Roland BE. xiv 

Haverford College 145 

Hawaii, University of 29, 41, 129 

Hayes, Guy 8.x 

Heaton, Herbert wey 

Heineman, Ben W. vi, 84 

Henry Street Settlement 64, 139 

Heeburgh, Theodore M. vi 

Hesa, J. William: vat 

Higher Education Opportunities Committee 
134 

Holland, Robert G. xiv 

Houghion, Arthur A., Jr. v1, 84 

Meuse, Leland Rex 


Houston Baptist College 50, 147 

Howard University 49, 126 

Huggins, Russe] A. xiv 

Hunter College of the City University of New. 
York 49,64, 139 


Ibadan, University of 17, 35, 38, 40, 71, 116, 142 

Winois, University of 17, 2], 538-54, 57, 129 

India 19,77, 113 

Indian Agricultural Program 19,113 

Indian Agricultural Research institute 18-19, 
118 

Indian Council] of Medical Research 113 

Indiana State University 50, 230 

Indiana University 64 

Indiana University Foundation 20 

Indonesia 29,37, 114 

indonesia, University of 29,114 

ingles, Thelma 1% 

Institute for Advanced Study 64, 136 

institute for International Order 70,72, 139 

Institute for the Study of Health and Society 72, 
\27 

Institute of International Education 139 

Institute of Society. Ethics and the Life Sciences 
64, 140 

Institute on Man and Science 55-56, 140 

Inter-American Institule of Agricultural Sciences 
18, Ll2 

Inter-Asian Corn Improvement Program 16, 119 

International Bank for Reconstruction snd Devel- 
opment 35 

Inteinalional Center of Trepical Agriculture 
(CHAT) 15-16, 18,112 

International Commiitee for Contraceptive Re- 
search 24, 31 

Internationa! Council for Educational Develop- 
ment 34 

International Crops Research Institute for the 
Semi-Arid Tropics 15 

International Film Seminars 64, 147 

International Institute of Tropical Agriculture 
(CHITA) 15-16, 116 

International Maize and Wheat Iniprovement 
Center (CIMMYT) = 14-17, 19. 115-116 

International Planned Parenthood Federation 
140, 262 

International Potato Center 15-16, 19, 1]7 

International Potato Improvement Program 16, 
i9, 116 

International Rice Research Institute (IR RI) 
1.19, 118 

International School, Thailand 119 

International Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population 110 

Internship Program for Schoo] Administrators 
9 

Interracial Council for Business Opportunity 45, 
50, 1-10 

luwa State University 130 

lows, University of ob, 130 

lrun 29,404 

Italy = 71, 17-4 
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Jackson, Ben R. xv 

Jackson State College 135 

Jamaica 114 

James Madison Constitutional Law Institute 30, 
140 

Japan 114 

Jennings, Peter R. x 

Jensen, James HH. xav 

John D. Rockefeller 3rd Youth Award 71, 127 

Johns Hopkins University 64, 70, 72, 131 

Johnson, Elmer C. xu 

Johnson, Harald N. xv 

Johnson, Loyd x 

Johnston, James E. xiv 

Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction 19, 
119 

Jordan, Peter xuit 

Jordan, Vernon E., Jr. v1 

Juilliard School of Musie 149 


Kanawha County Schoo) System 47, 50,148 
Kansas State University 20, 180 

Kasetsart University 16-17, 719,36, 119 
Kemp, Graham BE. xn 

Kenya 19,37, 77-78, 114 

Kerr, Clark vi 

Kihara Institute for Biological Research 114 
Kimball, Richard T. vin 

King, Edith E. 1x 

Kirschner, Leo = vit 

Klein, Howard 1x 
Knowles, John H. 
Korea 77,115 
Krim, Mathilde vi 
Kuperman, Albert 8S. xiv 


Lagos, University uf 28, 117 

Laird, Resgie J. xm 

LaMama Experimental Theatre Club 65, 140 

Lathem, Willoughby vu, 1x 

Latin American Center for Demography 27-28, 
If 

Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law 

¢ 


VI-VINL, XVi, 84-85 


Leach, Arthur D. x1-x1 
Lebanon 115 
Lee, Vernon H. xin 


Leitch, Gordon J, xav 

Leonard, David K. xt 

Lleras Camargo, Alberto v1, 84 

Lloyd, Norman = vt, 1x, 85 

London School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence 12) 

London, University of 12] 

Los Angeles City Unified Schoo] District 47, 
50, 123 

Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 
Office of §06, 123 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College System 13] 


Machenzie, David R. xu 
Mackenzie, Ronald B. ox 


MacLellan, Neil B. x 

Maeda, José Romeo 14 

Magic Theatre 123 

Mahidol University 17, 20, 30, 35, 39, 119-120, 
143 

Maier, John 1x 

Makerere University 17,40, 220 

Malawi 77,1215 

Maner, Jerome H. x 

Manhattan School of Music 65, 140 

Manhattan Theatre Club 65, 146 

Manitcha, University of 12) 

Martboro School of Music 147 

Marmor, Michael 1, xv 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 20, 28, 
40, 55-56, 72, 132 

Massachusetts, University of 55, 133 

Mayo Foundation 134 

McCleary, William A. xIv 

McClung, A. Colin x 

McGill University 111 

McKelvey, John J., Jr. 1 

Mecharry Medical College 69, 72, 146 

Merri]]-Palmer Institute 134 

Metropolitan Detroit Youth Foundation 50, 134 

Mexico 19, 29, 77-78, 115 

Miami, University of 3], 128 

Michigan State University 20,53, 134 

Michigan, University of 29, 31, 53-54, 57, 73, 184 

Middle East Wheat Improvement Project 20, 
116, 120 

Middlebury College 148 

Miller, Leonard F. xn 
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